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stand  and  listen,  and  learn  how  the  >  in  some  way,  and  was  altogether  too 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  i  trees  on  the  right  and  the  trees  on  the  |  curtailed  in  power  to  spread  high  or 

CROWD.  ,  left  wailed  or  chanted  to  each  other  ,  wide.  It  came  from  the  direction  of 

!  in  the  regular  antiphonies  of  a  cathe-  |  a  small  dark  object  under  the  planta- 

CHAPTKR  II.  NIGHT :  TiiK  FLOCK :  AN  I  dral  choir  ;  how  hedges  and  other  ■  tion  hedge  —  a  shepherd’s  hut  now 

iNTKitiOR  :  ANOTiiEK  INTEKIOR.  shapes  to  leeward  then  caught  the  note,  j  presenting  an  outline  to  which  an  un- 

I  lowering  it  to  the  tenderest  sob;  and  >  initiated  person  might  have  been pnz- 

It  was  nearly  ‘midnight  on  the  eve  how  the  hurrying  gust  then  plunged  ]  zled  to  attach  either  meaning  or  use. 

of  St.  Thomas’s,  the  shortest  day  in  into  the  south,  to  be  heard  no  more.  |  The  image  as  a  whole  was  that  of  a 
the  year.  A  desolating  wind  wan-  The  sky  was  clear  —  remarkably  small  Noah’s  Ark  on  a  small  Ararat, 
dered  from  the  north  over  the  hill  clear  —  and  the  twinkling  of  all  the  j  allowing  the  traditionary  outlines  and 

whereon  Oak  had  watched  the  yellow  stars  seemed  to  be  but  throbs  of  one  1  general  form  of  the  Ark  which  are 

wagon  and  its  occupant  in  the  sun-  body,  timed  by  a  common  pulse.  '  followed  by  toymakers,  and  by  these 

shine  of  a  few  days  earlier.  The  North  Star  was  directly  in  the  |  means  are  established  in  men’s  imagi- 

Norcombe  Hill  —  forming  part  of  wind’s  eye,  and  since  evening  the  i  nations  among  their  firmest,  because 

Norcombe  Ewelease  —  was  one  of  the  Bear  had  swung  round  it  outwardly  earliest  impressions,  to  pass  as  an  ap- 

spots  which  suggest  to  a  passer-by  to  the  east,  till  it  was  now  at  a  right  j  proximate  pattern.  The  hut  stood  on 

tnat  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  shape  angle  with  the  meridian.  A  difference  j  small  wheels,  which  raised  its  floor 

approaching  the  indestructible  as  of  color  in  the  stars  —  oftener  read  of  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Such 

nearly  as  any  to  be  found  on  earth.  than  seen  in  England  —  was  really  per-  shepherds’ huts  are  dragged  into  the 

It  was  a  featureless  convexity  of  chalk  ceptible  here.  The  kingly  brilliancy  fields  when  the  lambing  season  comes 

and  soil  —  an  ordinary  specimen  of  of  Sirius  pierced  the  eye  with  a  steely  on,  to  shelter  the  shepherd  in  his  en- 

those  smoothly  outlined  protuberances  glitter,  the  star  called  Capella  was  yel-  forced  nightly  attendance, 

of  the  globe  which  may  remain  undis-  low,  Aldebaran  and  Betelgueux  shone  It  was  only  latterly  that  people  had 

turbed  on  some  greatday  of  confusion,  with  a  fiery  red.  begun  to  call  Gabriel  “  Farmer  ”  Oak. 

when  far  grander  heights  and  dizzy  To  persons  standing  alone  on  a  hill  During  the  twelvemonth  preceding 

granite  precipices  topple  down.  during  a  clear  midni^t  such  as  this,  this  time  he  had  been  enabled  by  sus- 

The  hill  was  covered  on  its  northern  the  roll  of  the  world  eastward  is  al-  taiiied  efforts  of  industry  and  cnronic 

side  by  an  ancient  and  decaying  plan-  most  a  palpable  movement.  The  sen-  good  spirits  to  lease  the  small  sheep- 

tation  of  beeches,  whose  upper  verge  s’ation  may  be  caused  by  the  panoramic  farm  of  which  Norcombe  Hill'  was  a 

formed  a  line  over  the  crest,  fringing  glide  of  the  stars  past  earthly  objects,  portion,  and  stock  it  with  two  hundred 

its  arched  curve  against  the  sky,  like  I  which  is  perceptible  in  a  few  minutes  sheep.  Previously  be  had  been  a 

a  mane.  To-night  these  trees  shel-  of  stillness,  or  by  a  fancy  that  the  bet-  bailiff  for  a  short  time,  and  earlier  still 

tered  the  southern  slope  from  the  keen-  ter  outlook  upon  space  afforded  by  a  a  shepherd  only,  having  from  his  child- 

est  blasts,  which  smote  the  wood  and  hill  emphasizes  terrestrial  revolution,  hood  assisted  his  father  in  tending  the 

floundered  through  it  with  a  sound  as  or  by  the  wind,  or  by  the  solitude  ;  flocks  of  large  proprietors,  till  old  Ga- 

of  grumbling,  or  gushed  over  its  crown-  but  whatever  be  its  origin,  the  impres-  briel  sank  to  rest, 

ing  boughs  in  a  weakened  moan.  The  sion  of  riding  along  is  vivid  and  abid-  This  venture,  unaided  and  alone, 

dry  leaves  in  the  ditch  simmered  and  ing.  The  poetry  of  motion  is  a  phrase  into  the  paths  of  farming  as  master 

boiled  in  the  same  breezes,  a  tongue  of  much  in  use,  and  to  enjoy  the  epic  form  and  not  as  man,  with  an  advance  of 

air  occasionally  ferreting  out  a  few,  of  that  gratification  it  is  necessary  to  sheep  not  yet  paid  for,  was  a  critical 

and  sending  them  spinning  across  the  stand  on  a  hill  at  a  small  hour  of  the  juncture  with  Gabriel  Oak,  and  he 

grass.  A  group  or  two  of  the  latest  in  night,  and,  first  enlarging  the  con-  recognized  his  position  clearly.  The 

date  amongst  this  dead  multitude  had  sciousness  with  a  sense  of  difference  first  movement  in  his  new  progress 

remained  on  the  twigs  which  bore  them  from  the  mass  of  civilized  mankind,  was  the  lambing  of  his  ewes,  and  sheep 

till  this  very  mid-winter  time,  and  in  who  are  horizontal  and  disregardful  having  been  his  specialty  from  his 

falling  rattled  against  the  trunks  with  of  all  such  proceedings  at  this  time,  youth,  he  wisely  refrained  from  deput- 

smart  taps.  long  and  quietly  watch  your  stately  ing  the  task  of  tending  them  at  this 

Between  this  half-wooded,  half-  progress  through  the  stars.  After  such  season  to  a  hireling  or  a'novice. 

naked  hill,  and  the  vague  still  horizon  a  nocturnal  reconnoitre  among  these  The  wind  continued  to  beat  about 

its  summit  indistinctly  commanded,  astral  clusters,  aloft  from  the  custom-  the  comers  of  the  hut,  but  the  flute- 

was  a  mysterious  sheet  of  fathomless  ary  haunts  of  thought  and  vision,  playing  ceased.  A  rectangular  space 

shade  —  the  sounds  only  from  which  some  men  may  feel  raised  to  a  capa-  of  light  appeared  in  the  side  of  the 

suggested  that  what  it  concealed  bore  bility  for  eternity  at  once.  hut,  and  in  the  opening  the  outline  of 

some  humble  resemblance  to  features  Suddenly  an  unexpected  series  of  Farmer  Oak’s  figure.  He  carried  a 
here.  The  thin  grasses,  more  or  less  sounds  began  to  be  heard  in  this  place  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  closing  the 

coating  the  hill,  were  touched  by  the  up  against  the  sky.  They  had  a  clear-  door  behind  him,  came  forward  and 

wind  in  breezes  of  differing  powers  and  ness  which  was  to  be  found  nowhere  busied  himself  about  this  nook  of  the 

almost  differing  natures — one  rubbing  in  the  wind,  and  a  sequence  which  was  field  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  the 

the  blades  heavily,  another  raking  to  be  found  nowhere  in  nature.  They  lantern  light  appearing  and  disappear- 

them  piercingly,  another  brushing  were  the  notes  of  Farmer  Oak’s  flute,  ing  here  and  there,  and  brightening 

them  like  a  soft  broom.  The  instinc-  The  tune  was  not  floating  freely  him  or  darkening  him  as  he  stood  be- 
tive  act  of  human-kind  here  was  to  into  the  open  air,  but  it  seemed  muffled  fore  or  behind  it. 
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Oak’s  motions,  though  they  had  a 
(juiet  energy,  were  slow,  and  tneir  de¬ 
liberateness  accorded  well  with  his  oc¬ 
cupation.  Fitness  being  the  basis  of 
all  beauty,  nobody  could  have  denied 
that  his  steady  swings  and  turns  in 
and  about  the  flock  had  elements  of 
grace.  Yet,  although  if  occasion  de¬ 
manded  he  could  do  or  think  a  thing 
with  as  mercurial  a  dash  as  can  the 
men  of  towns  who  are  more  to  the  man¬ 
ner  bom,  his  special  power,  morally, 
physically,  and  mentally,  was  static, 
owing  little  or  nothing  to  momentum, 
as  a  rule. 

A  close  examination  of  the  ground 
hereabout,  even  by  the  wan  starlight 
only,  revealed  how  a  portion  of  what 
would  have  been  casually  called  a 
wild  slope  bail  been  appropriated  by 
Farmer  Oak  for  his  great  purpose  this 
winter.  Detached  hurdles  thatched 
with  straw  were  stuck  into  the  ground 
at  various  scattered  points,  amid  and 
under  which  the  whitish  forms  of  his 
meek  ewes  moved  and  rustled.  The 
ring  of  the  sheep-bell,  which  had  been 
silent  during  his  absence,  recommenced 
in  tones  which  had  more  mellowness 
than  clearness  owing  to  an  increasing 
growth  of  surrounding  wool,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  Oak  withdrew  again  from 
the  flock.  He  returned  to  the  hut, 
brining  in  his  anus  a  new-l>orn  lamb, 
consisting  of  four  legs  large  enough 
for  a  full-grown  sheep,  united  by  an 
unimportant  membrane  about  half  the 
substance  of  the  legs  collectively, 
which  constituted  the  animal’s  entire 
bo^  just  at  present. 

I'be  little  speck  of  life  he  placed  on 
a  wisp  of  hay  before  the  small  stove, 
where  a  can  of  milk  was  simmering. 
Oak  extinguished  the  lantern  by  blow¬ 
ing  into  it  with  pouted  lips,  and  then 
pinching  out  the  snuff,  the  hut  being 
lighted  by  a  candle  suspended  by  a 
twisted  wire.  A  rather  hard  couch, 
formed  of  a  few  corn  sacks  thrown 
carelessly  down,  covered  half  the  floor 
of  this  little  habitation,  and  here  the 
young  man  stretched  himself  along, 
loosened  his  woollen  cravat,  and  closed 
his  eyes.  In  about  the  time  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  bodily  labor  would 
have  decided  upon  which  side  to  lie. 
Farmer  Oak  was  asleep. 

The  inside  of  this  hut,  as  it  now  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  was  cosy  and  alluring, 
and  the  scarlet  handful  of  fire  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  candle,  reflecting  its  own 
genial  color  upon  whatever  it  could 
reach,  flung  Msociations  of  enjoyment 
even  over  utensils  and  tools.  In  the 
comer  stood  the  sheep-crook,  and 
along  a  shelf  at  one  side  were  ranged 
bottles  and  canisters  of  the  simple  prep¬ 
arations  pertaining  to  ovine  surgery 
and  physic ;  spirits  of  wine,  turpentine, 
tar,  magnesia,  ginger,  and  castoi^oil 
being  the  chief.  On  a  triangular  shelf 
across  the  comer  stood  bre^,  bacon, 
cheese,  and  a  cup  for  ale  or  cider, 
which  was  supplied  from  a  flagon  be¬ 
neath.  Beside  the  provisions  lay  the 
flute,  whose  notes  had  lately  been 
called  forth  by  the  lonely  watcher  to 


I  beguile  a  tedious  hour.  The  house 
was  ventilated  by  two  round  holes, 
like  the  lights  of  a  cabin,  with  wood 
I  slides. 

The  lamb,  revived  by  the  warmth, 

I  began  to  bleat,  and  the  sound  entered 
'  Gabriel’s  ears  and  brain  with  an  in- 
I  stant  meaning,  as  expected  sounds 
I  will.  Passing  from  the  profoundest 
''  sleep  to  the  most  alert  wakefulness 
i  with  the  same  ease  that  had  accompa- 
j  nied  the  reverse  o|)eration,  he  looked 
at  his  watch,  found  that  the  hour-hand 
had  shifted  again,  put  on  his  hat,  took 
the  lamb  in  his  arms,  and  carried  it 
into  the  darkness.  After  placing  the 
!  little  creature  with  its  mother,  he  stood 
I  and  carefully  examined  the  sky,  to  as- 
'  certain  the  time  of  night  from  the 
;  altitudes  of  the  stars. 

I  The  Dog-star  and  Aldebaran  point- 
i  ing  to  the  restless  Pleiades  were  half 
i  way  up  the  Southern  sky,  and  beneath 
I  them  hung  Orion,  which  gorgeous  con- 
'  stellation  never  burnt  more  vividly 
than  now,  as  it  swung  itself  forth  above 
the  rim  of  the  landscape.  Castor  and 
I  Pollux  with  their  (luiet  shine  almost 
rested  on  the  grouna  :  the  barren  and 
1  gloomy  S<juare  of  Pegasus  was  creep¬ 
ing  round  to  the  northwest  ;  far  away 
I  through  the  plantation,  Vega  sparkled 
j  like  a  lamp  suspended  amid  the  leaf- 
j  less  trees,  and  Cassiopeia’s  chair  stood 
daintily  poised  on  the  uppermost 
I  boughs. 

I  “  One  o’clock,”  said  Gabriel. 

I  Being  a  man  not  without  a  frequent 
consciousness  that  there  was  some 
I  beauty  in  this  life  he  led,  he  stood  still 
!  after  looking  at  the  sky  as  a  useful  in- 
j  strument,  and  regarded  it  in  an  appre- 
j  ciative  spirit,  as  a  work  of  art  super- 
I  latively  beautiful.  For  a  moment  h*e 
I  seemed  impressed  with  the.  speaking 
I  loneliness  of  the  scene,  or  rather  with 
I  the  complete  abstraction  from  all  its 
I  compass  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
man.  Human  shapes,  interferences, 
j  troubles,  and  joys  were  all  as  if  they 
I  were  not,  and  there  seemed  to  be  on 
I  the  shaded  hemisphere  of  the  globe  no 
j  sentient  being  save  himself ;  he  could 
I  fancy  them  all  gone  round  to  the  sunny 
I  side. 

I  Occupied  thus,  with  eyes  stretched 
I  afar.  Oak  gradually  perceived  that 
!  what  he  had  previously  taken  to  be  a 
I  star  low  down  behind  the  outskirts  of 
I  the  plantation  was  in  reality  no  such 
I  thing.  It  was  an  artificial  light,  al- 
I  most  close  at  hand. 

I  To  find  themselves  utterly  alone  af 
I  night  where  company  is  desirable  and 
I  expected  makes  some  people  fearful ; 

I  but  a  cas«!  more  trying  by  far  to  the 
nerves  is  to  discover  some  mysterious 
I  companionship  when  intuition,  sensa- 
j  tion,  memory,  analogy,  testimony, 
j  probability,  induction  —  every  kind  of 
I  evidence  in  the  logician’s  list — have 
{  united  to  persuade  consciousness  that 
it  is  quite  alone. 

Farmer  Oak  went  towards  the  plan¬ 
tation  and  pushed  through  its  lower 
boughs  to  the  windy  side.  A  dim 
mass  under  the  slope  reminded  him 


that  a  shed  occupied  a  place  here,  the 
site  being  a  cutting  into  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  BO  that  at  its  back  part  the 
roof  was  almost  level  with  the  ground. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 

BOOK  IV.  PALMAM  QUA!  MERUIT, 
FERAT 

CHAPTER  IX.  AARON’S  .MOTHER’S 
LEGACY. 

“  I  AM  listening,”  said  Zelda.  Even 
now  he  was  hateful  to  her  because  he 
wag  Aaron — not  simply  becau.se  his 
hands  were  blood-stained.  Murder, 
as  1  have  said,  was  to  her  but  death, 
so  long  as  the  victim  was  not  Harold 
Vaughan. 

“  And  so,”  he  said,  when  he  had 
told  her  how  he  had  entered  Claudia’s 
service,  “  there  was  I,  a  rat  in  one  of 
Mag’s  mouse-traps,  poor  old  woman, 
with  a  cat  to  watch  me.  But  Tm  a 
rat  the  cats  are  not  made  to  kill. 
’Twasn’t  long,  I  can  tell  you,  before  I 
began  to  be  Fly-eyed  Jack  again.  The 
fool  of  a  girl  I  I  kept  my  light  burn¬ 
ing  rather  late  the  second  night,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  ”  — 

“  You  were  in  the  cellar,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Zelda,  scornfully. 

“  Where  else  the  devil  should  I  be  ? 
I  tras  in  the  cellar,  and  I  thought  I 
heard  a  dress  move  behind  a  door. 
But  what  could  I  think  my  lady  the 
painter  should  be  doing  out  of  her 
warm  bed  down  there  ?  The  ne.xt 
night  I  felt  sure  :  three  nights  after  1 
knew  1  was  being  watched  and  fol¬ 
lowed  all  day  and  all  night.  She 
wasn’t  made  for  a  detective,  not  she. 
I  thought  for  a  minute  it  might  be  her 
whim,  just  to  see  I  wasn’t  cheating 
her,  or  anything  that  way  ;  but  when 
I  thought  again,  ’twas  queer.  And 
all  the  while  she  was  as  soil  to  me  as 
her  own  hand.  Who’s  this  Miss 
Brandt,  thinks  I,  a  lady  l>orn,  that 
hires  a  lone  house  in  Old  Wharf-Side, 
and  follows  about  a  poor  unfortunate 
fellow  as  if  she  was  soft  on  him  ?  If 
she’d  look  after  me,  Td  ask  about  her. 
It  made  me  slap  my  leg  to  hear  she 
was  the  merchant’s  girl  that  broke 
her  leg  and  was  mended  by  —  Doctor 
Vaughan.” 

“  By  Doctor  Vaughan  ?  ” 

“  By  him,  and  nobody  else ;  and 
what’s  more,  there  was  town  talk  he’d 
marry  her.  I  got  that  from  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  George,  that  used  to  know 

—  well,  a  son  of  mine.  Yes,  I’m  a 
father,  though  you  mightn’t  think  it 
to  see  how  I  wear.  So  now  I  was  as 
sharp  as  her  own  needle.  I  dodged 
her  about,  trick  for  trick  ;  but  I  had 
to  find  my  money  first  before  I  showed 
her  my  heels.  Now  comes  the  devilry 

—  read  that  there.  That’s  what  I 
found  in  her  desk  ready  for  posting. 
So  I  just  thought  it  best  to  make  a 
copy.  Oh,  you  can’t  read  yet,  can’t 
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you,  for  all  your  living  with  earls  and 
doctors?  Then  just  listen  here  — 
who  it’s  to  I  don’t  know  —  but  listen. 

‘  Lose  no  time  in  coming  down.  The 
man  is  in  the  house  now,  and  suspects 
nothing.  He  entered  my  service  in  a 
false  name,  and  gave  a  false  account 
of  himself.  He  spends  all  his  time  in 
the  cellar.  I  know  he  is  searching 
thoroughly,  for  I  laid  a  sovereign  under 
a  brick,  and  next  morning  it  was  gone. 
Ht  was  the  woman’s  own  husband ;  the 
old  woman  told  me  of  her  son,  you 
know.  I  searched,  and  he  is,  or  was, 
the  son  of  Aaron  Goldrick  and  of  .Mar¬ 
garet  Romani,  who  were  married  in 
the  parish  church  of  Marshmead. 
Margaret  Romani  was  the  housekeeper 
of  St^uire  Maynard,  and  he  was  a  ped¬ 
lar.  That  was  notorious.  There  arc 
suspicions  and  a  connecting  link  at 
once.  But  there  is  more  than  that. 

I  have  found  what,  with  your  identi¬ 
fication,  which  we  can  say  was  held 
back  in  order  not  to  put  the  real  mur¬ 
derer  on  his  guard,  or  for  other  reasons 
we  can  think  of,  will  convict  him  if 
there  is  any  justice  or  common-sense 
in  England  —  and  if  not,  there  is  Lord 
Lisburn’s  ease  to  come  afterwar<ls. 
Do  you  come  down  and  arrest  him 
here.  The  conclusive  proof  of  his  guilt 
that  I  speak  of,  apart  from  your  iden¬ 
tifying  him,  is  that  ’  ”  — 

“  Well  ?  ”  asked  Zelda,  dreamily. 

“  Confound  her — just  as  I  had  cop¬ 
ied  so  far,  in  she  comes  on  tip-toe. 
She  saw  what  I  was  almut  as  plain  as 
Peter,  but  made  believe  to  be  as  blind 
as  a  mole  —  so  then  I  saw  what  was 
up.  She  hadn’t  seen  me  copying  nor 
reading,  but  I  was  huddling  the  desk 
up  when  I  heard  her  dress  in  the  pas- 
nge,  and  hadn't  time  to  make  all 
square.  ‘  I’m  going  into  the  country 
for  a  day,  John,’  she  says  as  sweet  as 
sugar.  •  All  right,  my  lady’  —  so  off 
she  went,  and  I  followed  at  a  respect¬ 
ful  distance  behind.  And  where  did 
her  trail  lead  but  to  you  and  Harold 
Vaughan  ?  By  the  lame  devil,  Zelda, 
if  you’ve  been  telling  tales  and  that  let¬ 
ter's  to  you — for  there's  no  one  else 
on  earth  was  by —  I’ll  brain  you  as  I 
brained  Mag,  if  I  swing  twice  over.” 

“I?”  saiil  Zelda.  “  What  have  I 
to  do  with  her?  As  sure  as  I  live, 
though  I  hate  you,  you  are  safe  from 
me.  Only  leave  me  alone.  I  have  put 
my  husband  between  him  and  her. 
Why  do  you  come  to  me  ?  ” 

“  What  have  you  to  do  with  her  ? 
You  blind  mole  !  Ask  yourself  what 
she  has  to  do  with  the  doctor  if  she 
swings  me.  Hasn’t  she  been  working 
for  him  becau.se  she’s  fond  of  him? 
Hasn’t  he  been  fond  of  her?  If  he 
could  have  got  her,  do  you  think  a 
Goryio  gentleman’d  have  been  stroll¬ 
ing  about  the  country  with  the  likes 
of  you  ?  Isn’t  she  after  him  this  min¬ 
ute  to  ask  him  to  marry  her  for  what 
she’s  done  for  him  ?  —  for  I  don’t 
guess  that  nothing  for  nothing  is  the 
way  with  the  Gorymi  any  more  than 
with  the  Roma.  No,  no  —  we’re  in 
the  same  boat,  my  girl  ;  if  she  lives. 


she’ll  swing  me  and  she'll  whistle  off  | 
your  swell,  and  then  —  well,  you’ll  be  , 
sorry,  I  suppose.  If  she  lives — that’s  i 
what  I  say.  And  I  count  she  must  live  i 
and  do  her  worst,”  he  said  with  a  whine.  . 
“  I  daren’t  show  my  nose  any  more  —  | 
it’s  all  up  .with  I'^ly-eyed  Jat^k,  any-  | 
how.  But  I’m  real  Rom,  I  am,  and  I  | 
won’t  be  meat  for  a  Goryio  hangman.  | 
Look  there,  my  girl  —  1  mean  to  tramp  | 
on  while  I  can,  and  puzzle  the  fools.  | 
But  when  I’m  driven  down  to  a  cor-  j 
ner  —  and  if  she  lives,  I  shall  in  a  week,  | 
may  be  —  I  thought  of  that  as  I  came  j 
along  and  went  into  a  doctor’s  shop  and  . 
bought  what  I  put  into  this  here  bot-  I 
tie,  that’ll  do  you  know  what  for  you  j 
know  who.  I’ll  swallow  it  in  a  ditch,  | 
and  then  they  may  <lo  what  they  like.  I 
It’ll  be  all  one  to  Fly-eyed  Jack  then  j 
—  he’ll  have  conjured  himself  under  i 
ground.  If  she  lives,  it’ll  be  Felo  de  j 
Gibbet  or  Felo  de  Se.”  , 

Zelda  felt  as  if  turned  to  ice  —  but 
not  for  him.  I 

“  Read  me  the  letter  again.  What  | 
does  she  know  ?  what  does  she  mean  ?  ”  i 

“  Ah,  if  I  knew  that,  the  old  fox 
would  laugh  at  the  young  hen.  It 
means  she’s  spotted  the  thimble,  that’s 
all.  It’s  no  good  :  I’m  a  broken, 
hunted-down  old  man  ;  nothing’s  gone  j 
right  with  me  since  1  took  to  the  man-  j 
aging  line.  That’s  ruin  —  ruin  —  j 
black  and  blue.  No,  ’twasn’t  your  j 
fault,  my  girl,  though  you  would  take  ' 
my  chair  at  supper.  I  forgive  you  —  | 
when  a  man’s  going  to  drink  off  that 
bottle  he  can’t  think  of  little  things. 
You  know  the  stuff ;  ’twas  my  poor 
old  mother’s,  and  there  was  nobody 
like  her  for  mixing  gruel.  She  kept 
it  for  drahbiny  bala  —  for  the  pigs  and 
such  like  —  little  she  knew  ’twould 
be  good  for  her  son  1  Ah,  those  old 
women  knew  a  thing  or  two,  when  the 
crowners  weren’t  so  sharp,  and  peo¬ 
ple  just  drank  what  came,  and  slept 
for  the  long  night,  and  there  was  an 
end.  ’Tisn't  bad  —  it’s  rather  good 
in  brandy  —  a  few  drops’ll  do.  It 
makes  you  giddy  and  faint,  and  reel, 
and  then  drunk  and  jolly,  and  then 
you  go  in  no  time.'  The  rope  —  no, 
thank  you,  my  lord  judge,  not  for  Fly¬ 
eyed  Jack  when  he  can  do  the  trick 
by  legerdemain.” 

“  Tell  me  —  why  do  you  come  to 
me  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  you  might  have  been 
telling  tales,  that’s  all.  But  you’re  a 
good  girl,  Zelda,  a  very  good  girl. 
Only  take  care  of  that  girl  —  she’s 
brewing  mischief.  I  always  meant 
right  by  you,  Zelda  —  indeed  I  did  ; 
we  always  were  in  the  same  boat,  and 
we’re  in  the  same  now.  Halloa  — 
there  go  your  dog’s  ears.  Come  — 
take  a  fellow’s  hand,  just  for  old  times.” 

“  You  are  a  blackguard  Tshor,  and 
I  hope  you’ll  be  hanged,”  she  said, 
while  her  whole  body  quivered  and 

iThe  lata  Mn.  Goldrick,  or  more  probably 
one  of  her  fore-mothen,  bad  probably  invented 
Home  ingenious  deeotion  of  the  Anopa  btlladonna, 
or  deadly  nightshade.  But  chemists,  like  most 
people,  are  not  unlike  Horatio  in  the  matter  of 
philoeophy. 


her  face  turned  white.  “  Be  off  with 
you  to  the  devil.” 

He  threw  her  a  last  look  with  his 
evil  eyes  and  departed  —  I  trust  not 
according  to  her  commands,  for  I 
doubt  if  those  who  act  blindly  because 
they  have  no  eyes  are  to  be  blamed 
over-much  because  they  cannot  see. 

I  do  not  trust  that  he  cheated  the 
hangman  any  more  than  I  hope  that 
the  tiger  may  cheat  the  hunter ;  but 
that  with  him,  as  with  his  wife,  death 
may  expiate  all  errors  —  or  let  us  call 
them  sins  —  I  will  both  hope  and  be¬ 
lieve  with  certain  of  the  rabbis,  with¬ 
out  much  caring  whether  the  creed  be 
orthodox  or  no. 

He  was  gone ;  but  with  singular 
carelessness  after  having  taken  so 
much  trouble,  he  left  his  bottle  on  the 
floor.  It  was  a  small,  fiat,  glass  trav¬ 
elling  flask,  with  a  cork  stopper,  and 
the  contents  looked  like  water,  but 
had  a  singularly  unpleasant  and  pun¬ 
gent  o<lor.  It  was  the  vintage  of 
death,  and  that  she  knew.  But  she 
did  not  send  it  after  Claudia’s  coins. 

CHAPTKR  X.  “  P^TK,  NON  DOI.KT.” 

Zkli>a  had  not  the  faintest  sympa¬ 
thy  with  her  old  friend  Aaron.  He 
might  be  hanged  on  the  gibbet  like 
a  man,  or  die  in  a  ditch  like  a  dog, 
for  anything  she  cared,  and  the  sooner 
the  better  —  he  would  intrude  with 
his  evil  eyes  upon  her  new  life  no 
more.  But  Claudia,  her  old  rival  — 
was  the  “  at  last  ”  ever  to  be  post- 
{)oned  even  after  apparent  fulfilment? 
and  was  there  to  be  no  life,  new  or  old, 
secure  from  intrusion  by  her?  It  was 
true  that  her  husband  had  now  be¬ 
come  all  her  own  by  that  mysterious 
bond  of  marriage  in  which  she  had 
been  taught  to  trust  :  but  in  spite  of 
her  recent  happiness  she  had  felt  that 
something  was  wanting,  and  that  while 
Claudia  lived,  the  something  could 
never  wholly  come.  It  was  a  terrible 
thought  that,  after  all,  her  husband 
might  only  have  bestowed  upon  her 
the  shell  of  a  soul  to  which  Claudia, 
by  right  of  a  first  irrevocable  gift,  had 
a  right  even  stronger  than  her  own.  _ 

Putting  herself  in  her  rival’s  place 
she  thought, — 

“I,  Claudia,” — as  if  it  had  been 
I,  Zelda  —  “  gave  him  all  me  before 
he  had  ever  seen  this  girl  ;  he  gave 
me  all  him.  Fortune  parted  us  :  I 
denied  her  right,  and  havtr  conquered 
Fortune.  Who  is  Zelda,  to  stand  any 
more  between  us  now  —  the  girl  who 
could  do  nothing  but  give  you  her  love 
and  her  black  face  when  I  have  given 
you  back  all  things  you  have  lost  — 
myself  and  more  ?  I  am  fair,  and 
beautiful,  and  wise  :  she  is  dark,  and 
little,  and  ugly,  and  cannot  even  rend. 
She  can  only  love  you  and  be  your 
slave  :  I  can  be  your  sword  and  your 
shield.  You  were  hers  because  you 
were  unhappy  ;  your  happiness  is 
mine,  and  is  for  me.  You  were  hers 
for  want  of  me,  but  you  cannot  take 
back  your  soul. 


“  But  no,”  she  exclaimed  almost 
aloud,  as  she  rose  up  and  threw  back 
her  scarlet  hood  from  oer  hair.  “  I, 
too,  have  earned  his  soul  with  love 
that  was  poured  out  freely,  and  was 
not  held  back  until  the  sky  was  clear. 
I  shared  the  storm  with  him  —  1  have 
a  right  to  share  the  sunshine,  from 
whatever  hands  it  comes ;  and  if  the 
sunshine  must  dry  up  the  storm  we 
share  together,  then  let  it  never  come. 
Not  she,  not  any  woman,  can  give  him 
love  like  mine,  and  the  rain  of  love  is 
better,  even  for  him,  than  her  cold  sun¬ 
shine.  1  can  give  him  the  better  part 

—  if  she  were  only  dea<l  and  under¬ 
ground  or  above  the  skies,  I  should 
have  no  fear.  I  would  love  him  till 
the  rain  of  love,  though  ceaseless,  made 
the  flowers  spring  that  sunbeams 
wither  and  that  smell  the  sweetest  in 
showers.  He  should  teach  me  all 
things  —  life  would  give  time  enough 

—  till  I  became  only  less  wise  than  he. 
I  would  not  fear  when  she  became  less 
and  I  more  to  him  day  by  day,  if  only 
there  were  no  hideous  chance  of  his 
beholding  again  her  blue  ej  es  and  vel- 
low  hair,  and  of  her  tempting  liim 
back  to  that  world  1  am  teaching  him 
to  forget,  and  that  I  hate  with  all  my 
soul.  I  will  not  give  him  up :  he  is 
mine  now,  forever.  If  she  were  only 
dead — if  she  had  only  never  been 
born  1  ” 

What,  indeed,  would  she  not  do  to 
keep  him  now  ?  She  had  become  rich 
and  great  —  that  hail  failed.  She 
had  degraded  herself,  she  had  ruined 
him,  she  had  been  ready  to  commit 
any  crime  for  him  —  and  could  she 
remove  h«‘r  hand  from  the  plough  now, 
when  there  only  stood  between  her 
and  him  one  last  furrow  before  the 
field  of  love  was  fully  sown  that  she 
might  si>end  all  the  re.st  of  her  life¬ 
time  in  harvesting?  Claudia  might 
glean  a  few  ears  of  memory,  and  wel¬ 
come  ;  to  have  triumphed  over  a  rival 
would  have  formed  part  of  her  joy. 
Besides,  marriage  had  given  her  a 
right  to  defend  her  own  —  even  to 
death  if  need  be. 

It  is  just  possible  that  if  she  bad 
not  been  the  child  of  Herr  Maynard 
and  Marietta  Romani,  if  she  bad  been 
to  school,  had  heard  sermons,  had 
broken  up  her  capacities  for  passion 
in  ball-room  flirtations,  had  read  books 
and  newspapers,  had  been  brought  up 
outside  the  kingdom  of  temptation, 
and  had  been,  in  .short,  sumelHaly  else, 
that  —  she  would  have  been  somelxaly 
else.  I  do  not  think  I  can  go  farther. 
1  am  the  biographer  of  Zelda,  and  do 
not  pretend  that  there  are  not  many 
better  members  of  society.  But  then 
good  members  are  made  to  onler  — 
Zelda  was  made  only  in  so  far  as  she 
had  been  born.  One  judges  a  stone 
fresh  from  the  quarry  for  its  possibil¬ 
ities  as  raw  material,  and  does  not 
blame  it  for  not  being  cut  as  well  or 
as  badly  as  the  Kohinoor,  which  has 
been  adapted  for  men’s  admiration  or 
otherwise  by  men’s  hands. 

The  lurcher  had  pricked  up  his  ears 
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for  his  master  and  his  master’s  appren¬ 
tice,  who  was  his  mistress’s  master. 
Zelda,  while  the  old  gypsy  went  aside 
to  tether  his  ass  in  a  convenient  feed- 
ing-j)lace,  crept  up  to  the  linker’s  ap¬ 
prentice  beseechingly. 

“  Harold,”  she  implored,  “  tell  me 

—  am  I  enough  for  you  ?  ” 

He  looked  down  upon  her  gently. 

“  Do  you  doubt  it,  Zelda  V  Is  not 
a  whole  woman’s  life  enough  lor  any 
man?”  i 

“  Could  you  ever  change  —  could 
you  ever  leave  me  for  a  woman  who 
loved  you  less  than  I  ”  — 

“  Are  you  not  my  wife,  Zelda  ? 
Could  I  ever  wish  to  leave  you  ?  ” 
“Never?  ” 

“  Never.” 

“  Come  what  may  ?  ” 

“Never  —  come  what  may.  Why 
do  you  ask  me  now  ?  ” 

“  I  like  to  hear  you  say  so  —  that’s 
all.  I  have  been  so  long  alone  —  and 
by  one’s  self  one  thinks  of  everything 

—  when  I’m  with  you  I  only  think  of 
you.” 

“  Don’t  be  foolish  any  more,  then; 
be  (luite  sure.’’ 

She  did  not  feel  the  want  of  passion 
in  his  tone,  but  was  half-content  again. 

“  And  when,”  she  asked,  “are  we 
going  on  ?  Weren’t  we  to  move  to¬ 
day  ?  ” 

"  We  were,”  he  answered,  and  her 
face  fell ;  “  but  see  there  what  work 
we  have  to  do,  and  all  before  to-mor¬ 
row.  We  must  make  up  a  forge,  and 
hammer  half  the  night  through.” 

The  battle  must  be  fought,  then. 
“  You  are  quite  sure,”  she  said,  yet 
more  beseechingly,  “  that  you  will  let 
me  love  you  always?  That  you  will 
never  be  tired  of  my  loving  you  ?  ” 

“  Alwavs  and  always  —  never  and 
never.  There  —  will  that  please 
you?” 

How  could  she,  who  trusted  his 
every  word,  withhold  her  belief  from 
what  she  so  longed  to  believe  ? 

The  old  gypsy  returned.  She  took 
the  fowl  from  the  pot,  and  when  the 
meal  was  over  the  two  men  prepared 
for  work  —  the  apprentice  had  inocu¬ 
lated  the  master  with  some  of  his  own 
energy  —  and  Zelda  seated  herself  on 
the  end  of  the  wall  to  look  on.  She 
was  no'  longer  unhappy,  but  she  lis¬ 
tened  to  every  distant  sound,  for  she 
knew  who  was  coming  to  break  in 
upon  their  peaceful  days  of  rest  and 
labor.  Oh,  if  they  could  only  have 
escaped  before  that  hateful  fair  wom¬ 
an’s  hour  was  due  t  Fate  seemed  to 
be  ever  against  her,  never  with  her, 
and  only  to  slumber  in  order  that  its 
attacks  might  be  renewed.  The  even¬ 
ing  felt  close  and  oppressive,  as  if  in 
sympathy  with  her  own  mood;  when 
does  Nature,  the  mother,  friend,  and 
consoler  of  us  all,  ever  fail  to  sympa¬ 
thize  at  once  with  all  her  children? 
To  one,  her  rain  is  like  sunshine ;  to 
another,  her  sunshine  like  a  storm. 
Claudia  felt  no  oppression  in  the  air 
when,  having  left  her  conveyance  in 
the  road,  she  came  up  the  hill-side  of 
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the  common.  No  turf  was  ever  so 
springy,  no  breeze  so  fresh  and  pure. 
If  she  had  not  come  to  find  love,  she 
had  come  to  find  its  best  reward  — 
she  had  come  to  give  back  to  her  lover 
all  he  had  lost,  and  if  he  cared  not  to 
claim  her  willing  hand,  she  could  re¬ 
turn  to  find  some  other  work  and  duty, 
with  a  sigh,  indeed,  but  with  a  heart 
that  all  the  blows  of  misfortune  had 
hardened  as  blows  harden  steel,  and 
not  broken,  as  they  break  crystal. 
Zelda,  like  a  tigress,  began  to  crowh 
together  for  the  final  struggle.  Clau¬ 
dia  came  up  the  hill  like  Una,  or  like 
him  who  had 

**The  strength  of  ten. 

Because  bis  heart  was  pure/’ 

Carol  was  with  her,  as  before.  How 
he  managed  to  be  forever  and  always 
at  lu*r  beck  and  call,  was  probably 
more  than  he  himself  knew.  He 
never  even  suggested  a  renewal  of  his 
suit,  but  threw  himself  light-heartedly 

—  as  if  assured  of  Claudia’s  triumph 

—  into  the  cause  of  Harold  Vaughan. 
He  had  at  once  rejected  all  thought  of 
consideration  for  himself  in  his  in¬ 
tended  appearance  at  Aaron’s  trial. 

“  Let  them  call  me  coward  and  cur,” 
he  had  said  to  her,  “  I’ll  be  as  true  as 
you  are.  I’ll  let  them  call  me  so,  but 
we’ll  <lo  better,  Semjironius  —  that  is, 
M  iss  Brandt,  I  mean  —  we  won't  de¬ 
serve  it.  You  shan’t  call  me  so,  any¬ 
way.” 

It  was  an  intensely  picturesque 
scene  that  met  Claudia’s  artist-eye  as 
she  reached  the  level,  and  then  looked 
down  into  the  little  hollow  scooped 
just  over  its  lee  shoulder.  The  sun 
was  setting,  and  the  gorse  and  heather 
were  just  changing  from  gold  and  pur¬ 
ple  into  rosy  gray.  Beyond  stretched 
a  broad  valley,  with  a  lake-like  river 
of  dull  silver  in  the  middle  distance, 
and  beyond  that  a  dark,  softly-outlined 
chain  of  hills,  and  beyond  that  the 
evening  glow.  In  front  of  all  was  the 
low  tent,  like  the  last  touch  of  pcjice 
upon  a  peaceful  scene,  with  three  hu¬ 
man  figures  to  give  human  interest  — 
the  gray-haired  gypsy  blowing  up  his 
fire,  the  young  man  stripped  to  the 
shirt  and  with  bare  arms  standing  by, 
and  the  little  scarlet-hooded  girl 
jierched  on  the  end  of  the  rough  stone 
wall,  at  whose  feet  the  lurcher  was 
basking  in  a  dog’s  dream  of  a  Valhalla 
of  eternal  bares.  For  sound,  the 
rooks’  rear-guard  was  cawing  restward, 
the  grasshoppers  were  saying  good 
night,  and  the  June-beetles  good 
morning,  while  the  brook  was  finding 
his  quiet  voice  that  was  lost  by  day. 

It  needed  no  dog  to  tell  Zelda  of 
the  approach  of  her  enemy.  Claudia 
had  scarcely  caught  sight  of  the  scar¬ 
let  hooil  ere  it  disappeared  among 
the  bushes.  Harold  Vaughan  looked 
up,  and  found  himself  face  to 
with  Claudia.  Carol  nodded  to  him 
and  waved  his  hand  from  a  distance, 
but  let  Claudia  go  forward,  and  sat 
down  to  kill  time  by  whistling  on 
the  softest  mound  he  could  find. 

The  old  gypsy  also  looked  up  and 
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daw  the  la'ly-  Harold  Vaughan  ex¬ 
cused  himself  hurriedly,  and  went  for- 
wanl.  She  held  out  her  hand  —  he 
just  touched  it.  Why  had  she  come 
back  to  trouble  him  when  he  was  do¬ 
ing  his  utmost  to  believe  her  part  of  a 
vanished  dream,  and  to  forget  her  for 
Zelda’s  sake  and  her  own  ? 

“  I  have  wonderful  news  —  good 
news —  for  you,”  Zelda  heard  her  say 
from  behind  the  bush.  “  It  will  not  i 
keep  an  instant.  Where  can  I  speak 
to  you  ?  ”  and  Zelda  saw  the  draw-  | 
ing-raistress  and  the  tinker’s  appren¬ 
tice  move  aside. 

The  poor  girl  had  long  ago  given 
up  all  idea  of  being  a  conventional 
lady,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
she  had  never  regarded  eavesdropping 
as  unbecoming  that  complex  cnar- 
acter.  She  followed  them  with  her 
eyes,  till  she  traced  them  to  a  gorse- 
covered  mound,  and  then,  throwing  off 
her  tell-tale  scarlet,  followed  them, 
keeping  almost  as  close  to  the  ground  i 
as  one  of  the  rabbits  that  were  just 
coming  out  to  their  evening  parties. 
They  had  so  much  start  of  her  that 
she  coulil  not  hear  all  they  had  to  say, 
but  she  was  in  time  for  much  more. 

Not  to  feel  for  Harold  Vaughan 
would  be  to  be  pitiless  indeed,  whether 
he  is  accounted  weak  or  strong,  blame¬ 
less  or  blamable.  Claudia  told  her 
story  simply,  and  without  a  word  that 
might  seem  as  though  she  had  put 
herself  forward  more  than  every  one  is 
bound  to  do  who  hates  injustice  and 
will  not  have  the  innocent  suffer  for 
the  guilty.  But  he  could  not  fail  to 
see  through  her  modest  disguise.  She 
too,  like  Zelda,  had  <levoted  herself  to 
him  ;  but  how  ?  One  had  sulfered 
ruin  to  fall  upon  him,  in  order  that  she 
might  become  his  sole  remnant  of  the 
world ;  the  other  had  triumphantly 
devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  saving 
him  from  ruin.  While  Zelda  had 
been  creating  dangers  and  troubles, 
she  had  quietly  braved  them  and  won 
—  she  had  enabled  him  to  offer  her 
once  more  an  unruined  life  and  a  stain¬ 
less  n.ame.  And  now  the  cap  was 
offered  him  only  to  be  dashed  from  his 
lips  once  more.  If  he  had  only  been 
faithful  indeed  —  if  only  through  good 
and  ill,  through  hope  and  despair, 
through  honor  and  shame  alike  he  had 
been  true  to  her,  even  when  her  im¬ 
age  became  dim,  dreamlike,  and  un¬ 
attainable  —  even  when  to  hope  for 
her  seemeil  folly,  and  constancy  itself 
put  on  the  disguise  of  a  sin  1 
But  it  was  too  late.  He  knew  that 
she  loved  him  —  he  had  never  ceased 
to  love  her.  With  her,  and  with  the 
regained  honor  due  to  her,  he  might 
face  the  world  again,  and  reenter 
bravely  upon  his  career  —  his  battle 
with  his  own  ill-fortune  and  the  world’s 
sickness  and  sorrow.  Poor  Zelda  1 
Though  she  loved  him,  what  could 
she  ever  be  to  him  any  more  ?  She 
would  destroy  his  life,  and  give  him 
nothing  but  her  love  in  return  ;  and 
wh.at  was  that  to  him  V  But  he  was 
not  bound  to  Claudia,  and  he  was 


bound  to  Zelda — by  chains  that,  he 
knew  as  well  as  she,  needed  not  the 
church’s  sanction  or  the  law’s  to  make 
them  firmer  when  riveted  on  the  wrists 
of  an  honest  man.  It  was  too  late  in¬ 
deed. 

He  sat  by  Claudia’s  side  in  mute 
despair.  But  how  could  any  man, 
however  strong,  however  honest  —  for 
what  man  has  the  strength  of  a  god 
or  angel  ?  —  how  could  any  man  face 
such  a  future  without  flinching  ?  how 
could  he  be  expected  to  rivet  such 
chains  upon  his  own  wrists  with  his 
own  hands  ? 

I  know  not  what  words  Claudia  ex¬ 
pected  from  him  when  she  had  ended 
her  story,  and  had  told  how  it  only 
wanted  Aaron’s  certain  capture  and 
conviction  to  remove  the  last  lingering 
shadow  from  his  name.  I  do  know 
the  words  he  burned  to  say ;  but  what 
need  to  tell  what  must  now  be  never 
breathed  V  He  sat  in  silence,  and  — 
it  must  be  owned  —  thought  how,  with 
a  good  conscience,  he  could  break  his 
chains.  Hu  was  not  married  to  Zelda 
after  all  —  what  sin  could  there  be,  if 
he  must  at  last  be  driven  to  exercise 
his  free  will  and  grasp  Fortune  by 
the  throat,  in  preferring  her  whom  he 
loved  to  her  who  onlv  loved  him  ? 
Something  told  him,  inrleed,  that  Clau¬ 
dia  could  bear  the  choice,  and  that 
Zelda  could  not  bear  it  —  that  he  was 
as  responsible  for  Zelda’s  future  as  if 
he  were  the  actual  creator  of  her  soul. 
Zelda  after  all,  his  conscience  whis¬ 
pered,  had  given  him  most,  for  Clau¬ 
dia  wou'd  still  have  kept  back  much  ; 
she  would  never  have  yielded  her 
truth,  her  courage,  her  very  inmost 
soul  of  souls,  even  for  love’s  sake  : 
while  Zelda,  if  she  had  had  them, 
would  have  yielded  them  all — nay, 
have  thrown  them  at  his  feet,  and 
have  let  him  trample  them  into  the 
ground. 

But  if  “  too  late  ”  was  the  sum  of 
all  his  life  to  him,  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  what  swords  were  left  in 
language  to  pierce  Zelda’s  heart  as 
she  listened  to  the  latter  half  of 
Claudia’s  tale  ?  She  who  ha<l  wrested 
her  rival’s  secret,  almost  ctainw/anle- 
fashion,  from  her  in  Ix)ndon,  found 
it  an  easy  task  to  read  between  the 
lines  now.  All  was  as  she  had  feared, 
and  far  beyond.  Nor  could  she  fail 
to  read  yet  worse  than  the  utmost 
she  had  feared — her  husband’s  atti¬ 
tude  of  silent  despair.  She,  who 
knew  every  turn  of  his  face,  saw  into 
his  heart  even  more  clearly  than  into 
that  of  her  fellow-woman.  And  even 
yet  she  did  not  despair  —  if  only 
Claudia  were  not  alive.  What  were 
his  own  la.st  words  —  that  his  life 
was  hers,  come  what  might?  Clau¬ 
dia  was  a  serpent  in  the  road,  that 
stood  between  her  and  happiness,  be¬ 
tween  him  and  her.  Her  heart  began 
to  throb  so  violently  that  she  feared  its 
beatings  might  be  heard.  She  laid 
her  hand  upon  it,  and  felt  the  glass 
flask  that  Aaron  had  left  in  her 
way.  Was  this  the  hand  of  fate  also? 


Was  it  chance,  or  was  it  some  friendly 
spirit,  that  had  armed  her  so  seasona¬ 
bly  with  such  a  sword  ? 

How  could  she  doubt?  She  was 
indeed  Sylvia,  and  the  lives  of  Sylvia 
and  Falkenstein  were  in  her  hands. 

A  few  drops  brought  to  Claudia  in 
an  innocent  cup  of  spring  water  would 
do  more  than  save  Aaron  from  the 
gallows  by  ridding  him  of  his  active 
toe.  It  would  clear  her  last  furrow, 
and  remove  the  la.st  cloud  from  her 
sky.  They  had  driven  her  soul  to 
bay  at  last  —  let  them  know  what  she 
would  do  to  save  her  soul. 

“  I  will  destroy  her  for  his  sake,” 
she  thought.  “  He  shall  not  lose  a 
love  like  mine  for  all  else  in  the  world. 
She  may  give  him  all  things,  but 
1  can  give  him  all,  and  more  than 
all.” 

She  hatl  never  heard  of  “  'Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder;”  and  in  truth 
her  plight  was  sore.  After  being 
raised  so  unexpectedly,  so  gloriously, 
to  the  very  topmost  pinnacle  of  su¬ 
preme  happiness,  it  was  indeed  too 
much  for  her  fiesh  and  blood  to  bear. 
So  great  was  her  agony  that  it 
amounted  to  almost  unbearable  pain, 
and  the  two  lovers  —  for  such,  in  spite 
of  all  things,  they  were  —  must  have 
been  intensely  absorbed  with  them¬ 
selves  and  their  own  troubles  not  to 
have  heard  her  almost  betray  her  pres¬ 
ence  by  an  audible  mo.an.  It  was  not 
without  anguish  that  even  she  could 
reach  happiness  by  staining  her  hands 
with  blood,  even  though  she  would 
never  have  blamed  Claudia  for  doing 
the  same  by  her. 

She  pressed  the  flask  more  closely 
to  her  Imsoni,  as  if  to  quell  the  pain  ; 
she  never  doubt«;d  for  an  instant  since 
the  idea  had  grown  up  from  its  root 
and  taken  a  definite  form.  It  would 
be  so  easy  —  and  then  no  more 
Claudia,  no  one  but  Harold  all  the 
rest  of  her  days, 

“  What  was  that  ?  ”  asked  Claudia, 
starting:  “  did  1  not  hear  a  noise  ?  ” 

Her  voice  broke  the  spell  that 
transformed  Harold  into  a  statue  of 
doubt  and  despair.  It  might  be  the 
act  of  a  scoundrel  to  break  with 
Zelda,  but  hope  could  not  all  be  dead 
while  Claudia  was  there  by  his  side ; 
and  how  could  he,  in  any  case,  bear 
to  feel  that  she  would  leave  him  there 
forever,  after  all  she  had  done,  believ¬ 
ing  him  to  be  ungrateful,  unfaithful, 
all  things  that  men  and  women  most 
despise  ? 

“  Claudia,”  he  asked  at  last,  “  what 
should  you  think  of  a  man  who  — 
deserted  and  friendless  as  I  thought 
myself  —  not  daring  to  go  to  her, 
even,  from  whom  he  thought  himself 
cut  off  forever  by  all  men’s  condem¬ 
nation  ”  — 

“  You  dared  not  come  to  me  f  But 
I  understand  —  I  should  have  done 
the  same  1  ” 

“  What  should  you  think  of  him  if 
—  a  girl  that  he  had  hated  and 
scorned,  a  large-soulcd  woman,  who 
had  given  him  love  for  hate  and 
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worship  for  scorn;  had  "iven  up  rank, 
wealth,  and  fame  for  him,  and  had 
said,  I  will  be  your  sister  —  your  | 
friend  ”  — 

Claudia  trembled  in  her  turn.  “I 
should  have  love<l  her,  and  thanked 
her,  and  1  will.  Who  was  she  V  ” 

“If  the  woman  —  how  can  I  tell  | 
you,  Claudia  ?  —  had  given  up  all  j 
these  things  for  the  man,  caring  for 
nothing  but  him  alone  —  if  they  two 
were  alone  in  the  whole  world  —  if  she 
had  made  herself  so  utterly  dependent  j 
upon  him  that  he  owed  her  the  devo-  | 
tion  of  a  life  in  return  for  hers  —  if 
to  leave  her  would  be  to  destroy  her 

—  what  should  he  have  done  V  ”  | 

“  I  guess  what  you  irtean,”  said  , 

Claudia,  in  a  low  tone. 

“  Should  you  call  it  faithlessness  to  | 
his  one  love,  if  he  gave  its  dead  ashes 

—  as  he  was  bound  to  think  them  —  ; 
to  one  to  whom  fate  had  thus  bound 
him  ”  — 

“  I  should  not  call  it  faithlessness  i 

—  no,  but  I  should  call  it  —  well,  I  ! 

must  say  it  —  despair.”  Was  it  this,  , 
then,  she  had  come  to  hear?  Claudia  ' 
was  not  the  less  to  be  pitied  because  j 
she  was  best  able  to  bear.  What  is  . 
strength  of  soul  but  a  larger  capacity 
for  suffering  ?  Zelda,  who  beard  all,  ! 
was  enraged  at  her  rival’s  apparent  | 
coldness,  and  pressed  her  flask  harder  i 
still.  A  woman  had  no  right  to  live  ' 
who  contained  her.<>elf  at  such  a  con-  j 
fession  from  Harold  Vaughan.  i 

“  But —  if  this  was  all  in  error —  if  I 
he  found  that  to  give  his  life  where 
he  could  not  give  his  heart  would  | 
make  all  iinhaj)py  —  if  nothing  any  | 
longer  sUkmI  between  him  and  her  he  i 
loved,  and  had  always  loved,  but  that  j 
mistaken  thing  you  have  guessed —  i 
What  then  ?  Must  he  wreck  the  ! 
happiness  of  all  three  —  of  two  women  i 
and  one  man  —  because  he  had  been 
too  weak  to  wait  for  the  triumph  of 
truth  ”  — 

“  He  must  be  indeed  unhappy,” 
sighed  Cl.audia.  “  But  all  things 
must  be  looked  in  the  face  —  even  this  ! 
thing.  There  is  nothing  in  this  life 
too  hard  for  man  to  bear,  too  fearful  ; 
to  be  met  bravely.  I  understand  j 
you.  I  will  not  say  how  well.  .  .  .  , 
He  is  married  to  this  girl  ?  ”  I 

“  By  no  church  —  by  no  law.  He  I 
may  leave  her  to  forget  him ;  he 
may  guard  her  still,  but  ”  —  : 

“  But  the  bond  you  speak  of  —  is  it  j 
his  word  ?  ” 

“  His  error  —  his  wretchetl  doubt —  i 
his  cowardice  —  his  despair.  Claudia  I 

—  I  must  say  it  —  I  love  you.  more 

even  than  in  the  old  days  —  more  even 
than  when  the  words  were  on  my  : 
tongue,  when  ”  —  ' 

“  No  more  of  this,  Harold.  Do  you  I 
wish  to  kill  me  ?  You  love  me,  you 
say.  Then  be  strong  and  brave,  and  | 
follow  duty;  that  is  the  only  love  I  i 
know.  G<k1  knows,”  she  said,  forget-  ' 
ting  at  last  her  life-long  self-restraint,  j 
“  I  would  give  up  all  things,  even  my-  j 
self,  for  you,  and  I  will.  But  by  you  j 
I  mean  your  honor,  which  is  my  life  { 


—  which  I  ma<le  mv  life  ever  since 
that  terrible  day.  You  are  not  bound 
to  me,  not  even  by  gratitude.  To 
her  you  are  bound,  if  I  understand 
you  rightly,  by  all  that  can  bind  a 
man  to  a  woman  —  by  her  devotion, 
her  love,  and  your  word  —  by  every¬ 
thing  I  can  dream  of.  You  speak  of 
unhappiness.  You  must  think  first  of 
hers,  last  of  yours  and  of  mine.  Well, 
my  happiness  is  iA  knowing  you  to  be 

—  all  that  I  have  always  Known  you 
were.” 

“Claudia  —  I  cannot  —  you  are  bid¬ 
ding  me  more  than  man  can  do.  IMy 
strength  is  my  love  for  you.  Do  you 
not  love  me,  then,  after  all  ?  ” 

“  God  knows  I  do.  I  need  make  no 
secret  of  it  now.  I  have  loved  you 
more  than  you  ever  knew.” 

Even  Zelda  thought  her  cold  no 
more.  She  pressed  the  flask  still 
closer.  What  was  yet  to  come  ? 

“And  yet,”  began  Harold,  “you  | 
say  you  love  me,  and  yet  ”  — 

“  And  yet  —  no,  therefore,  I  tell  ! 
you  to  do  by  her,  whoever  she  may 
be  —  I  will  not  even  ask  who  —  all 
that  you  owe  to  honor.  You  owe  me 
nothing  —  her  all ;  and  I  have  learned 
enough  to  know  that  happiness  does 
not  come  of  seeking  it  —  does  not 
come  of  striving  for  it  —  perhaps  to 
most  of  us  —  to  me,  to  you,  never 
comes  at  all ;  but  there  is  always  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  1  shall 
have  more  to  bear  than  you,  dear  j 
Harold,  and  for  your  sake  1  will  bear 
it  all  to  the  end.  Yes,  if  you  are 
faithless  now  to  her,  you  are  faithless 
to  me.” 

“  And  for  this  shadow  of  a  tie”  — 

“  A  shadow  —  do  you  call  love  a 
shadow  ?  And  how  great  hers  must 
be  1  ” 

Harold  groaned  aloud.  “  And  is 
this  tie  all  ?  If  it  were  not  for  that 
you  would  let  me  give  my  life  where 
my  heart  is  ”  — 

“Ah,  that  if!  If  only  all  things 
were  not  as  they  are,  wrong  might 
be  right,  perhaps,  and  right  be  ! 
wrong.”  j 

“  But  —  do  not  let  me  be  quite  mis¬ 
erable  —  give  me  one  ray  of  light  in 
my  darkness.  You  are  right  —  I  own 
it;  there  is  but  one  way  left  to  be 
worthy  of  you.  Only  let  me  have  the 
wretched  comfort  that  if  it  had  not 
been  too  late  —  if  it  were  not  for  this  i 
bond  of  honor  ”  — 

Poor  Zelda !  Might  marriage,  then, 
prove  to  be  not  a  bond  of  love,  but 
only  of  honor,  after  all  V 

“  If  it  were  not  for  this  bond  of  i 
honor,”  he  went  on,  “  it  is  you  who 
might  have  been  my  wife  —  the  word 
I  must  hate  evermore  —  and  that  it 
is  not  want  of  your  love  that  parts  us, 
but  hideous  duty  V  ” 

“  Have  you  not  long  been  answered  ?  i 
I  can  say  no  more.  But  hideous  ; 
duty  ?  Is  that  the  word  of  Harold  ?  ” 
“Forgive  me  —  lam  going  mad,  I 
believe.”  1 

“  Harold,  it  must  be.  We  must  I 
bow  to  what  God  wills,  and  wait  for  I 
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the  end.  Promise  me  one  thing  for 
my  sake.” 

“  All  things.” 

“  Be  kind  and  true  to  her,  brave  and 
strong  for  her,  as  you  would  have  been 
for  me.  I  do  not  say  it  will  give  you 
happiness  —  nor  me  —  but  it  will  give 
us  both  all  the  work  on  earth  that  man 
or  woman  needs.  It  is  for  my  sake. 
Perhaps  —  perhaps  —  one  day  —  hut 
not  here  —  we  may  meet  again.” 
She  had  broken  down  at  last,  but  even 
j  then  her  heart  was  firm.  “Promise 
I  me,  dear  Harold,”  she  said  again. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  the  promise, 
though  unspoken,  was  sealed.  The 
promise  was  their  good-by. 

But  Zelda?  Alas  !  which  love 
looked  the  greater,  after  all  ?  I  know 
not  how  to  tell  the  rest.  Claudia,  for 
very  love’s  sake,  was  giving  him  up  to 
one  who  held  her  death  in  her  hand. 
What  natural  heart  is  not  touched  to 
its  quick  by  the  revelation  of  a 
grander  soul?  Even  thus  her  rival 
must  not  triumph  over  her  —  his  hap- 

iness  must  come  from  no  hands  but 

er  own.  She,  she  who  loved  him 
with  all  her  mind  and  strength,  heart, 
body,  and  soul,  was  the  one  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  his  happiness, 
which  all  her  passion  burned  to  en¬ 
sure. 

There  was  no  thought  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  no  shadow  of  blame  —  she  had 
read  Claudia’s  heart,  and  had  under¬ 
stood  it  all.  Love,  then,  was  some¬ 
thing  still  unknown,  and  she  must 
prove  it  all.  It  was  she  who  must  still 
love  him  the  most  —  even  Claudia’s 
love  must  be  outdone. 

Slowly  she  followed  them  back  as 
they  returned  to  the  tent,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  him.  They  were  as  si¬ 
lent  as  she,  for  all  their  hearts  were 
full. 

They  reached  the  tent  at  last. 
Harold  pressed  Claudia’s  hand  for 
the  last  time.  It  was  then  that  Zelda 
joined  them,  as  though  she  had  come 
from  some  other  way.  Claudia  saw 
her,  and  that  she  was  Pauline.  She 
came  to  her  and  took  her  hand. 

“  Be  good  to  him,”  she  said,  softly. 
Zelda  kissed  the  hand,  and  formed 
with  her  lips  the  words,  “  I  will.” 

“Will  the  lady  take  nothing?” 
asked  the  old  gypsy.  “  They  should 
break  bread  with  us,  who  come  from 
far  to  see  the  queen.  You  are  fair 
and  handsome,  my  lady:  you  must 
have  many  good  years.” 

She  gave  him  a  piece  of  money.  “  A 
glass  of  water,”  she  said,  “  and  then 
I  will  go.” 

“  I  will  fetch  it,”  said  Zelda.  The 
old  gypsy  noticed  something  in  her 
tone. 

“  No,  not  you,”  he  said.  “  I’ll  go.” 
But  she  was  gone. 

She  took  two  horn  cups  and  went  to 
the  brook,  knelt  down,  and  kissed 
the  ground.  It  was  Mother  Earth  to 
whom  she  was  praying  —  her  nurse 
and  her  refuge  :  the  last  quiet  cradle 
of  us  all. 

But  she  was  a  born  actress,  and 
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;he  was  an  actress  to  the  end.  With¬ 
out  a  touch  of  the  theatre,  without 
the  thought  of  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
seventh  bouquet,  not  indeed  of  camel¬ 
lias  and  violets  like  those  of  old,  but  of 
forget-me-nots  and  pansies,  perhaps, 
or  —  it  might  be  —  of  immortelles, 
even  death  would  not  be  Zelda’s. 
Slie  filled  the  cups:  into  one  she 
poured  the  draught  that  had  not  been 
mixed  for  her.  Carol  watched  her 
with  idle  curiosity,  and  joined  her  as 
she  returned. 

“  We’ve  had  many  a  quarrel, 
haven’t  we,  us  two  'I "  she  asked  him  ! 
with  a  gentle  smile.  “  I  cheated  you 
with  my  red  cloak,  though,  although 
you’re  the  cleverest  man  in  the  world. 
Goo<l-by,  ohl  fellow  —  we’re  not  like 
to  quarrel  now.”  To  the  old  gypsy 
she  said,  as  she  passed  him,  “You’ve 
been  so  good,  I’ve  gota  thought  you’ll 
mind  what  I  say  if  I  ever  die  before  I’m 
old:  I’d  like  to  be  buried,  if  they’d  let 
me,  just  here  where  we’ve  all  been 
happy  together  so  long.”  She  smiled 
so  sweetly  that  he  smiled  at  her  girl’s 
fancy,  and  let  her  go  by.  Harold 
V’aughan  was  not  at  hand  ;  he  ha<l 
saiil  good-by  to  Claudia,  and  must 
see  the  last  of  her  unseen.  Then  she 
pve  the  cup  to  Claudia,  who  drank 
It  like  one  in  a  fever.  And  then 
Zelda  put  her  own  lips  to  the  other 
cup  she  had  filled. 

Harold  Vaughan,  whose  soul,  now 
finally  overcome,  was  listlessly  con¬ 
templating  the  first  star  that  rose 
behind  the  tent,  was  suddenly-  star¬ 
tled  and  brought  back  to  earth  by  a 
ciy.  Ills  surgeon’s  presence  of  mind 
returned  —  he  ran  forward.  The-  cry 
must  have  been  either  Claudia’s  or 
Zelda’s  —  it  was  Zelda’s.  He  saw 
her  throw  her  arms  forward,  and  reel 
backwards,  into  the  arms  of  Carol. 
Throwing  his  own  arm  round  her, 
he  laid  her  down  upon  earth,  and 
then  read  Poison  as  legibly  as  if  it 
had  been  j)rinted  on  her  cold  brow. 
But,  once  more,  it  was  too  late,  and 
he  had  no  remedies  at  hand.  Such  as 
be  could  c.xtemporize  he  used  —  but 
the  witch’s  potion,  compounded  he 
knew  not  how,  had  done  its  work 
far  too  well.  As  Aaron  had  foretold, 
she  first  turned  giddy,  then  faint:  her 
Ipge  eyes  dilated  and  sparkled ;  her 
face  flushed  —  before  the  fierce  pains 
came  on  she  grew  railiantly  beautiful. 
At  last  delirium  rendered  her  uncon¬ 
scious  of  pain.  She  w.as  Sylvia.  Zelda, 
Pauline,  all  in  turn  and  all  in  one,  as 
she  had  been  in  her  real  life’s  dream. 
But  the  delirium  also  passed  away 
before  she  died. 

She  reached  out  her  hand.  Claudia, 
though  blind  with  tears,  took  it,  ami 
placed  it  in  that  of  Harold  Vaughan. 
She  turned  her  large,  bright,  dying 
eyes  on  Harold ;  but  her  last  words 
were  for  Claudia. 

It  was  because  1  loved  him.”  she 
said  triumphantly.  Be  good  to  him, 
and  care  for  him  half  as  well  as  me.” 

Was  this  also  a  barren  life,  only  fit 
to  perish  and  to  be  put  to  sleep  in 


!  Mother  Earth’s  sweet  cradle  among 
the  hidden  blossoms  that  no  man  sees  ? 
j  Or  was  it  with  her,  the  self-slain,  as 
I  with  the  poor  Cornweed  that  death 
was  needed  to  save  and  to  reveal  ? 
If  so,  who  would  pity  her  that  she 
passed  away  with  her  sacrifice  dimly 
guesseil  at  and  unknown  ‘i 

With  such  a  radiance  on  her  cheek, 

Snell  glorv  in  her  eyes, 

With  lips  whose  very  trcmblinRs  speak, 

How  can  j-e  say,  ”  She  dies  ”  ? 

How  can  ye'  dream  that  here  the  light 
Uf  life  with  death  is  blent 
When  blindness  grows  more  clear  than 
sight, 

.\nd  silence,  eloquent? 

With  angel  voices  in  her  ears 
How  slioiild  she  stoop  to  ours? 

How  should  she  weep  with  earthly  tears 
Who  smiles  on  heavenly  flowers? 

How  should  we  wish  that  prayer  or  vow 
Her  lingering  should  renew  — 

That  she,  who  sings  with  seraphs  now. 
Should  speak  again  with  you? 

Then  pass,  lest  life  should  mock  belief 
In  love,  with  love’s  alloy  — 

Oh  ^>ass,  lest  thou  shouldst  share  our  grief 
Who  cannot  share  thy  joy. 

’Tis  o’er  — the  crowning  thorns  of  pain 
By  us,  not  her,  are  won  — 

Our  tears,  to  her,  are  morning  rain  — 

Our  night,  tier  risen  sun. 

C'llAITKR  THK  LAST.  THE  FIKTY- 
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What  is  more  glorious  on  earth  or 
in  air  than  a  sea-breeze?  Earth 
where  Harold  fought,  and  Claudia 
conquered,  and  Zelda  died,  aot  au 
recoir,  but  <t  Ditii  ! 

Lord  Lisburn  tarried  long  enough 
on  the  weary  shore  to  give  bis  ham! 
to  his  old  friend,  to  ensure  him  the 
medical  patronage  of  all  tlie  genera¬ 
tion  of  Perrotts  and  Penroses  —  much 
forgiving  when  pardon  is  sued  by  an 
earl  for  his  friend  —  and  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  bis  engagement  to  Claudia 
Brandt.  Every  doctor  should  be  a 
married  man  to  get  oil  well  with  that 
class  of  patients,  and  who  could  make 
a  better  doctor’s  wife  than  she  ? 
But  he  was  not  the  first  to  offer  his 
congratulations.  Carol  was  before¬ 
hand. 

“Miss  Brandt,”  he  said  to  her  one 
(lav,  “you  once  made  me  a  promise. 
I  know  you’re  going  to  be  married 
to  the  man  I  made  what  he  is,  but 
that  doesn’t  prevent  my  being  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  you  all  the 
same.  You  once  told  me  that  if  some¬ 
thing  happened  you  would  let  me  kiss 
your  hahd.” 

“  Both,  if  you  like,”  answered  Clau¬ 
dia.  Hr.  Vaughan  was  not  jealous, 
<and  Carol  was  satisfied,  though  still 
the  poorest  man  in  the  world. 

And  then,  at  bt-*  I'.vr  the  Esme¬ 
ralda. 

Lord  Liph-  nc.  -V*  .  i  read¬ 

ily  as  L  Vaug’i  ,t-  or  to  the 
latter  the  tender  twilight  ..  wtween  for¬ 
getting  and  remembering  was  made 
easy — to  thrust  from  his  heart  the 
gypsy  beggar  girl  whom  he  had  loved 
more  dearly  than  she  ever  knew  or 


I  cared  to  know.  It  was  he  who,  while 

;  he  lived,  kept  her  memory  fresh  and 

1  green.  To  have  loved  her  strange 
caprices  and  mysterious  ways  as  he 

I  had  loved  them  meant  to  find  no  con¬ 
solation  thenceforth  in  commonplace 
Janes  or  Lauras.  I  forget,  though 

—  the  Esmeralda  was  the  Esmeralda 
no  longer.  He  must  be  the  husband 

'  of  no  other  than  Pauline,  in  spite  of 

i  all. 

I  He  went  back  to  his  old  craze, 
and  sailed  at  last  in  the  Pauline  on 
that  long-talked-of  voyage,  to  find  the 
North  Pole.  The  sea  is  the  home  for 
sorry  hearts,  and  Lord  Lisburn  felt 
the  salt  air  sweep  through  him  with  a 
rush  of  rough  welcome. 

It  is  there  that  Zclda’s  Fortune  be¬ 
gan,  and  there  it  shall  end.  After 
all,  this  has  been  but  the  story  of  a 
box  of  gold,  like  ninety-nine  life-sto¬ 
ries  out  of  every  hundred.  It  is  from 
the  metal  which  is  at  once  the  noblest 
and  the  ignoblest  of  all  metals  from 
which  the  romance  of  the  future  must 
compile  its  largest  volume,  unless  it 
wishes  to  lose  the  higher  fidelity  to 
human  nature  which  belongs  to  the 
free  air  of  romance  alone,  and  of  which 
the  polished  mirror  of  realism  reflects 
only  the  outer  and  unessential  acci¬ 
dents. 

Avarice  is  as  real  a  passion  as 
love  itself,  and  has  not  every  hu¬ 
man  passion  its  ideal  and  poetical 
side  ?  Do  crimes,  virtues,  heroisms, 
self-sacrifices,  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
romance  as  it  is  —  not  sentiments, 
but  passions  —  spring  from  a  forcing- 
house  of  rhyming  words,  or  from  a 
soil  of  gold?  The  money-box  is  no 
mere  target  for  satire ;  it  is  an  altar, 
round  which  the  jiassions  move  in 
their  discordant  chorus.  But  the  most 
awful  piurt  of  the  matter  is,  ihat  while 
gold  is  a  poetic  reality  it  is  no  natural 
reality.  There  is  a  world  in  which 
it  is  false  as  well  as  a  world  in  which 
it  is  true.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  truism. 
Zelda  belonged  to  the  ungolden  world 

—  her  element  was  the  golden  age 
which  was  not  of  gold.  Sylvia  had 
been  a  natural  woman  —  a  savage,  if 
you  please  —  suddenly  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  the  gold-wii-ed  cage  in 
which  we  dwell.  Zeld.a  was  the  same 

—  a  last  ilying  protest  of  the  old  ro¬ 
mance  against  the  new.  What  be¬ 
comes  of  the  lark  when  imprisoned 
in  a  golden  cage,  and  made  to  feed 
on  unchosen  food  ?  He  mostly  breaks 
his  heart,  I  believe.  He  is  bewil¬ 
dered  with  his  wires,  and  will  not 
understand  they  are  gold,  even  ^  if 
the  neighboring  parrots,  content  with 
their  captivity,  prate  to  him  that 
th»^’  are  pure  gold  all  day  long. 

For  the  present,  Mrs.  Goldrick’s 
money-chest,  from  which  the  soul 
was  missing,  and  which  had  given  so 
many  people  such  a  long  and  barren 
chase  in  such  divergent  directions  and 
to  such  unconnected  enils,  was,  so 
far  as  concerns  all  these  things  and 
more,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end. 
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Lord  Lisburn  did  not  nail  the 
Union  Jack  to  the  top  of  the  North 
Pole.  He  di<l  not  meet  Egin.  He 
did  not  discover  the  earthly  paradise. 
But  one  morning  he,  or  rather  the 
mate  of  the  Pauline  for  him,  found 
a  bottle,  which  contained  a  letter  to  a 
dead  man.  Lord  Lisburn,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  sent  it  to  Claudia 
Yaughan,  the  daughter  of  him  to 
whom  it  was  directed. 

“Honored  sir,”  it  began,  “this  is 
to  acquaint  you,  if  it  comes  to  hand, 
that  the  Gustavus,  of  Stockholm,  in 
which  I  am  a  pa.ssenger,  cannot  live 
till  morning  in  this  weiithcr.  Meant 
to  write  from  New  York,  but  mayn’t 
have  a  chance  after  now.  Only 
chance  left  is  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  —  may  stop  the  squall.  If  it 
does.  I’ll  tear  up  this  and  write  from 
New  York  when  I  have  time.” 

After  telling,  in  unconnected  and 
hurried  sentences,  how  he  hatl  man¬ 
aged  to  get  Mr.  Brandt  into  serious 
complications  while  at  Rotterdam,  the 
writer  went  on : 

“  Please  tell  mother  I’ve  got  her 
gold  and  notes  —  all  .safe — only  bor-  1 
rowed  it  out  of  her  box  to  get"  here. 
If  I  get  to  New  York,  send  back  by 
degrees.  Tell  her  to  put  in  bank  next 
time.  Called  off  to  the  pumps. 
Really  meant  to  write  from  New  York 
and  make  all  square,  and  will  —  on 
my  honor.  Must  go.  Yours,  sir, 
obediently,  Luke  Goldrick. 

“  For  A.  Brandt,  Esq.,  St.  Bavons, 
England.” 

Thus  there  is  an  unseen  player  in 
every  human  game.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  a  man  whom  we  have  never 
seen  and  of  whom  scarcely  one  of 
the  rest  had  ever  heard,  all  these 
lives  would  have  differed  as  widely 
as  if  Marietta  Romani  herself  had 
never  been  born.  It  is  useless  even  to 
overlook  our  neighbors’  hands.  The 
game  we  have  to  play  includes  a 
FIFTY-THIRD  CARD  that  needs  must 
set  all  our  most  skilful  reckoning 
wrong. 

Poor  Zelda  1  She  would  never 
have  died  and  have  been  buried 
among  the  unseen  weeds,  without  so 
much  as  a  word  of  thanks  for  dying  to 
make  others  happy  or  a  tear  of  real 
love,  had  thev  whom  it  concerned 
known  what  alone  the  spirits  of  the 
depths  of  ocean  knew  —  that  Zelda’s 
Fortune  had  from  the  very  beginning 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Yet  which  of  all  these,  from  Clau¬ 
dia  to  Harold,  from  Harold  to  Zelda, 
from  Zelda  to  the  Cornflower,  from 
the  Cornflower  to  Aaron  himself,  had 
been  faithless  to  the  light  that  was 
his  or  hers  ?  As  the  doggerel  goes  — 

Praise  no  man  till  he  dies?  Nay,  even  so 
Blame  no  man  while  he  lives,  in  aught. 
For  lo. 

The  self-same  thing  these  sin,  those  sinless, 
call  — 

Each  may  be  right;  then  why  not  each  — 
and  all? 
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CHAPTER  IX.  {continued.) 

At  length,  however,  not  even  one  of 
the  best  cayalry  oflieers  in  the  service 
could  restrain  some  of  the  younger 
men  and  officers  from  dashing  in  front, 
and  the  line  was  hurled  forward  and 
broken  up  into  racing  horsemen. 
The  ceremonious  advance  of  disci¬ 
plined  soldiery  was  changed  into  an 
ungoverned  onset.  The  steeple-chas¬ 
ing  spirit  of  English  sportsmen  broke 
out,  some  trying  to  pass  their  com¬ 
rades,  some  determining  not  to  yield 
an  inch. 

William  Brown  was  one  of  the  last 
who  retained  some  command  over  his 
horse,  but  a  flesh-wound  in  the  neck 
from  a  rifle-b.all  made  the  brute  lose 
temper.  He  was  then  within  sight  of 
the  Indian  battery,  and  a  torrent  of 
flame  burst  forth  in  front  of  him. 
The  next  moment  his  horse  made  a 
mighty  jump,  a  plunge,  a  scramble, 
and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
Far  divided  from  his  comrades,  he 
had  driven  full  into  the  Indian  ranks, 
and  being  instantly  confronted  by  a 
gigantic  Nepaulese,  he  soon  came  to 
grief,  because  he  incautiously  gave 
{mint  to  his  adversary.  His  sword, 
driven  home  to  the  hilt,  ran  the  In¬ 
dian  through,  and  he  fell  headlong, 
drawing  down  with  him  in  his  fall  the 
I  sword  which  had  slain  him  ;  and  Ser¬ 
geant  Brown,  with  all  his  strength, 
was  unable  to  unloose  the  blade  from 
that  ponderous  body,  or  to  disengage 
himself  from  the  wrist-knot.  It  re¬ 
sulted,  that  though  he  kept  his  saddle, 
he  was  tethered  to  the  ground  by  his 
own  sword-arm.  It  is  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  case  in  battle.  Five  minutes  af¬ 
terwards  he  was  knocked  down  ;  but 
soon  ro.se  again,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  strife  Iwcame  so  eager  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  hauling  off  one  of  the 
pieces,  that,  at  a  moment  when  the 
six  miserable  .artillery-horses  and  their 
swarthy  drivers  were  the  subject  of  a 
raging  comb.at,  he  disengaged  the  gun 
from  the  harness,  and  presently  heanl 
the  deep  voice  of  Colohel  Oakes  damn¬ 
ing  him  in  tones  of  admiration. 
“  Catch  this  horse.  Sergeant  Brown,” 
shouted  the  colonel,  cutting  down  an 
Indian  chief  as  he  burst  like  thunder 
into  a  shrinking  group  of  Asiatics, 
and  was  lost  in  flame  and*  smoke. 
That  seemed  the  colonel’s  way  of 
thanking  his  trooper. 

Meantime,  Loril  Kinsgear,  who  was 
not  a  good  swordsman,  and  conscious 
of  his  deficiency,  considered  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  how  he  should  best  act  when  his 
troops  broke  away  from  him.  lie  de¬ 
termined  to  rely  on  the  main  strength 
of  his  horse,  hurled  at  full  speed  against 
the  enemy  ;  and  singling  out  an  In¬ 
dian  chief  whom  he  pt*rceivcd  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  opposing  force,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  overthrow  him  by  the  shock 


of  a  heavy  concussion.  So  his  lord- 
ship  forgot  the  stiff  lessons  of  the  rid¬ 
ing-school,  clenched  a  rein  in  each 
hand,  got  his  head  somewhat  down 
like  a  bull  preparing  to  butt,  and  as 
though  he  were  forcing  a  cantankerous 
horse  at  a  nasty  jump,  drove  full  at 
the  Indian.  The  man  fell  as  if  struck 
by  a  catapult,  and  the  next  moment 
Lord  Kinsgear  had  broken  into  the 
centre  of  the  enemy,  and  blinded  by 
smoke,  scorched  bv  fire,  hacked  by  a 
dozen  scimit.ars,  Le  turned  to  bay, 
and  defended  himself  by  twirling  his 
sword  like  a  millwheel.  He  was 
hurled  from  his  saddle,  however,  speed¬ 
ily,  and  beaten  to  his  knees  with  an 
Indian  lance  thnist  deep  into  his 
bre.ast,  when  there  was  a  mighty  clash 
above  him  of  contending  horsemen, 
and  then  there  came  all  at  once  a  mist 
before  his  eyes. 

On  recovering  his  senses  he  found 
his  head  supported  on  Sergeant 
Brown’s  knees,  and  around  them  was 
an  open  space  covered  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying. 
The  Indians  hail  gone  down  before  the 
English  swords  like  corn  before  the 
sickle  ;  still  the  day  was  not  won  : 
and  unless  William  Brown  could  assist 
his  captain  to  remount  and  take  him 
to  a  place  of  safety,  they  might  both 
be  sliot  down  at  any  moment.  The 
sergeant  did  not  hesitate.  Hoisting 
Lord  Kinsgear  into  his  own  s.addle, 
he  supported  him  to  the  rear,  walking 
slowly  through  the  ghastly  scene 
around  him,  where  dying  men  to  whom 
no  help  could  come  shrieked  m.adly 
for  water,- and  broken-backed  horses, 
raising  themselves  on  their  forelegs, 
looked  piteously  for  help,  in  their 
horrible  anguish.  Every  moment 
he  heard  the  ping  of  the  bullet,  the 
sighing  and  humming  of  the  cannon¬ 
ball,  and  the  harsh  whirr  of  jagged 
fragments  east  from  bursting  shells, 
with  the  plunge  of  round  shot  as  it 
buried  itself  with  a  slosh  in  the  trunk 
of  some  mounted  horseman. 

But  he  bore  the  marquis  with  un¬ 
flinching  pluck  to  the  ambulance-wag¬ 
ons,  supporting  him  in  the  s.addle  with 
hand  and  arm  as  he  walked  beside  him. 
Having  there  given  his  captain  over 
to  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  he  rode 
back  to  the  front  and  took  part  in  the 
final  charge  which  completed  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  (lav.  The  Indians,  Iieaten 
at  all  point.s,  threw  themselves  off  their 
horses  and  crept  under  them  to  find 
shelter.  They  whined  and  entreated 
for  quarter,  grovelling  in  the  dust  in 
their  abasement,  affer  their  guns,  to 
which  they  attributed  an  almost  mi¬ 
raculous  power,  were  silenced.  But 
then  occurred  that  fearful  sight  which 
shows  how  grim  a  thing  is  war.  Some 
of  our  men,  and  even  of  our  officers, 
performed  ghastly  wonders  in  the  wav 
of  slaughter.  They  were  seized  with 
the  blood  frenzy,  and  in  the  close 
of  the  battle  did  what  they  could  to 
confirm  the  belief  of  the  maddening 
effects  of  that  wholesale  killing  which 
is  said  not  to  be  murder.  Some  raged 
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wildly  against  the  miserable  wretches 
who  crini'ed  and  cried  for  mercy, 
slashing  them  down  with  reeking  hands 
already  besmeared  by  gore ;  and  others 
made  ceaseless  use  of  their  revolvers. 
Among  the  few  who  tried  to  check 
this  gtastly  butchery  of  the  unresist¬ 
ing  was  Sergeant  Brown ;  and  again 
he  heard  the  manly  voice  of  Colonel 
Oakes  above  the  crash  and  roar  of  the 
fight,  speaking  words  of  approval  to 
him. 

It  was  a  great  success  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  arms,  one  of  the  most  decisive  vic¬ 
tories  of  the  war.  It  occasioned  the 
foundation  of  a  new  order  of  knight¬ 
hood.  General  Violet,  who  gained  it, 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  coinmandcr- 
in-chief.  The  largest  amount  of  loot 
and  prize-money  gained  by  any  Brit¬ 
ish  force  since  the  peace  with  the 
Burmese  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
con(pierors  ;  and  it  disposed  of  what 
was  called  the  Indian  dilliculty  for 
nearly  eleven  months. 

CHAPTKR  X.  AFTKU  THE  HATTLE. 

Upon  the  fortunes  of  William 
Brown,  the  Sepoy  mutiny  had  a  most 
favor.ible  elfect,  however  inconvenient 
its  results  may  have  been  to  several 
other  persons.  It  raised  him,  for  one 
thing,  from  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and 
obtained  for  him  a  commission  in  her 
Majesty’s  service.  The  advancement 
of  the  young  soldier  was  not  brought 
about  very  easily.  Lord  George  Wyld- 
wyl,  who  had  just  been  named  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  took  the  nobleman’s 
side  of  the  case,  and  <leclared  that 
promotions  from  the  ranks  lowered  the 
“  tone  ”  of  the  army,  whatever  that 
might  mean.  When  his  lordship, 
however,  had  conversed  with  General 
Violet  and  Colonel  Oakes  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  offer  no  active  opposition 
to  the  commission  being  made  out, 
but  he  added,  significantly,  that  “  it 
must  be  done  in  the  usual  way.” 
Now,  among  the  precious  legacies 
which  have  been  beipieathed  to  us  as 
a  people,  is  the  inestimable  bless¬ 
ing  of  “routine;”  and  therefore, 
when  Lord  George  Wyldwyl  remarked 
that  young  Brown’s  commission  would 
have  to  be  made  out  in  the  usual  way, 
he  meant  in  the  routine  way,  which 
was  saying  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
expressed.  Accordingly,  six  weeks 
after  the  recommendation  of  Sergeant 
Brown’s  immediate  su[K>rior,  tliat  his 
conduct  in  the  field  should  be  rewarded 
by  a  commission,  a  very  formal  docu¬ 
ment  was  received  from  hcadipiarters. 

It  was  marked  “  confidential,”  but  its 
contents  of  course  transpired  ;  and 
they  were  to  the  effect,  that  “  Lord 
George  Wyldwyl  was  unable  to  acceile 
to  a  request  which  was  so  little  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  gootl  of  the  service, 
and  might  interfere  with  the  projicr 
discipline  which  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  between  officers  and  men,  by 
confoonding  the  distinction  of  ranks. 
Lord  George  also  considered  it  right 
to  add,  that  the  wife  of  an  officer  raised  | 


from  the  ranks  often  felt  herself  in  a 
false  position  among  the  ladies  of  her 
husband’s  regiment,  and  that  the  ap¬ 
parent  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  a 
comniission  was  really  nothing  but  a 
source  of  vex.ation  and  expense  to  him¬ 
self,  as  well  as  dissatisfaction  to  those 
gentlemen  who  had  obtained  their 
military  rank  in  the  customary  man¬ 
ner  by  purchase,  and  who  had  sufficient 
means  not  only  to  maintain  their  posi¬ 
tion,  but  to  join  in  the  expenses  and 
hospitalities  of  the  mess  without  incon¬ 
venience.”  This  document,  which  re- 
cajiitulatcd  in  a  windy  and  rigmarole 
manner  all  the  platitudes  which  were 
current  in  garrison  towns,  to  show  that 
money  made  all  the  iliffereni'c  between 
•;i  commander  and  a  private,  was  signed 
by  the  august  and  puissant  name  of 
Bodger,  Sir  Ajax  Bodger,  K.  C.  B., 
K.  S.  I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  being  at  that 
time  Adjutant-General  of  her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  forces  in  India. 

“  George  knows  nothing  about  it  — 

I  dined  with  him  yesterday,”  said 
General  Violet,  referring  to  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

“  We  must  try  again,”  observed 
Colonel  Oakes ;  “  the  beggars  never 
give  in  the  first  time.  Young  Brown 
has  fairly  won  his  commission,  and  by 
!  jingo  he  shall  have  it!  The  mess  has 
i  sent  in  a  round-robin  about  it  to  Lord 
George.” 

“  Won  his  commission  I  ”  drawled 
the  general,  shaking  some  eau-de- 
Cologne  languidly  over  his  handker- 
I  chief ;  “  he  deserves  to  be  made  a  cap- 
j  tain  instead  of  a  cornet.  I  never  saw 
I  a  cooler  fellow  of  his  age  under  fire 
—  a  salamander,  I  declare.  By  the 
way,  Oakes,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
I  have  got  him  the  Victoria  Cross  on 
your  report.  They  could  not  refuse  it 
liim,  though  they  tried  hard.  Let  us 
go  and  talk  to  the  coinmander-in-chief ; 
perhaps  he  will  give  us  a  wrinkle.” 

The  two  officers  ordered  round  their 
horses,  and  it  being  towards  the  cool 
of  the  day,  they  roclc  off  to  catch  Lord 
George  Wyldwyl  before  he  went  out 
for  his  ride.  He  could  give  them  no 
help  about  young  Brown,  however. 

“  Things  must  take  their  course, 
Ned,”  said  the  commandcr-in-chief  of 
the  ipiecn’s  troops  to  the  most  famous 
general  under  him.  “  I  can  do  noth¬ 
ing,  you  know,” 

■  “  1  suppose  there’s  a  way  of  man¬ 

aging  it  if  we  could  only  find  out  how 
to  pull  the  wires?  ”  answered  General 
Violet.  “  You  and  I  and  Tom  Oakes 
together  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  cor¬ 
net’s  commi.ssion.  Eh,  George  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  that,”  reiilied  the 
commander-in-chief,  scratching  his 
ear  in  a  perplexed  manner.  “  Both 
Bodger  and  his  brother-in-law  are 
very  obstinate  men  when  their  hacks 
are  up.  However,  you  know  1  will 
help  you  if  I  can,  Ned ;  and  if  you 
take  my  advice  you’ll  use  private  influ¬ 
ence.  When  you  can  contrive  among 
you  to  get  young  Brown’s  commission 
made  out,  I  promise  to  sign  it.  ’ 

_*•  Hang  it,  the  chief  is  a  brick  I  ”  | 


said  General  Violet  as  he  and  Colonel 
Oakes  rode  away  from  headquarters. 
“  I  am  almost  sorry  he  is  going  home, 
though  I  must  now  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  succeed  him.  But 
we  have  not  done  our  work  yet.  How 
are  we  to  get  at  Bodger  ?  I  don’t 
know  him  well  enough  to  ask  a  favor  ; 
do  you,  Tom  ?  ” 

“  Never  saw  him  in  my  life,  either 
in  action  or  in  a  hunting  field,  where 
most  of  my  acquaintanceships  have 
been  made,”  returned  the  colonel. 
“  He  generally  happens  to  be  ill  on 
gunpowder  days,  and  performs  prod¬ 
igies  of  humanitarianism  among  the 
wounded.  He  writes  letters  for  them 
to  their  friends,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
1  never  heard  of  his  doing  it  in  peace 
time.” 

“You  see  these  great  characters 
take  their  own  road  to  glory,”  laughed 
General  Violet.  ‘‘  It  does  not  much 
matter;  they  always  get  there.” 

“Then  you  think  it  is  all  U.  P. 
about  voting  Brown’s  commission  V  ” 
asked  Colonel  Oakes. 

“  I  think  it  is  something  deuced  like 
it,  unless  we  can  square  Boilger,”  an¬ 
swered  the  general.  “  But  there  is 
Lady  Laura  Petty- Pells  and  her  po¬ 
nies.  She  ought  to  be  able  to  do  the 
trick,  if  she  will,  Tom.  She  keejis 
open  house  here,  and  nobody  ever  re- 
fu.ses  her  anything,  on  principle.” 

Her  ladyship  bowed  over  her  par¬ 
asol  whip  to  the  two  heroes  of  the 
latest  great  battle  which  hail  saved 
India. 

“  Haaah  ye,  general  ?  ”  she 
■  screamed  in  th.it  highly  pitched  voice 
which  delights  the  fashion.  “  Haaah 
ye,  colonel  ?  What  do  you  both  think 
of  my  ponies?  Lord  Hanaper  has 
sent  them  out  in  exchange  for  the 
Uanee’s  shawls  I  took  home  last  time 
I  went  to  England.” 

“  They  are  worthy  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,”  rei>licd  General  Violet  gal¬ 
lantly,  alluding  to  the  title  by  which 
her  ladyship  was  liest  known  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Calcutta. 

“  They  are  ipiite  thorough  bred,’’ 
screamed  her  ladyship  again.  “  Lord 
Hanaper  bought  them  of  Lady  Selina 
Bodger,  whose  husbaiul  you  know  is 
at  the  Mundane  Office.  Quite  a 
charming  person,  who  has  the  best 
horses  in  London.”3 

General  Violet,  hearing  the  omnipo¬ 
tent  name  of  Bodger.  looked  towanls 
Colonel  Oakes,  as  much  ns  to  signify, 
“  Now  then,  here  goes  ;  ”  and  then  he 
addressed  himself  to  her  ladyship. 

“  VV’e  want  to  present  a  petition, 
great  queen,”  said  the  general,  strok¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  Arab  which  he  rode 
at  a  smooth  canter  within  an  inch  of 
her  ladyship’s  phaeton  wheels. 

“  Then  one  of  you  must  go  away,” 
screamed  Lady  Laura  at  the  top  of  her 
voice.  “  It  is  sinful  waste  to  burn  two 
heroes  at  the  same  time.  I  shall  want 
you  to  make  love  to  me  one  after  the 
other.’ 

“  When  will  my  turn  come.  Lady 
Lo  ?  ”  inquired  Colonel  Oakes,  who 
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was  nearly  related  to  the  Calcutta  beauty,  though  they  had 
not  met  for  a  dozen  years,  whereas  General  Violet  was  one 
of  her  intimates. 

“It  will  come  whenever  you  can  find  your  way  into  my 
house  without  leaving  a  card  and  running  away,”  cried 
her  ladyship  shrilly.  “  I  am  at  home  every  day  at  tiffin.” 

General  Violet  was  a  prime  favorite  with  Lady  Laura 
Petty-Fells.  It  was  even  whispered  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  sighed  in  her  train.  He  was  also  extremely 
popular  with  ladies.  He  knew  how  and  when  to  talk  to 
them.  Lady  Laura  was  delighted  to  have  the  brave  and 
kind-hearted  exquisite  escorting  her  carriage  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  great  ren  own,  and  with  all  Calcutta  looking  on 
to  envy  her.  Her  face  was  all  alight  with  triumph  and 
pleasure.  She  determined  to  give  a  ball,  two  balls  and  a 
dinner  (or  two  dinners  and  one  ball,  which  should  it  be  ?) 
to  show  this  illustrious  paladin  in  her  chains  Itefore  the 
bloom  of  his  valiant  deeds  wore  off  him. 

As  soon  as  General  V'iolet,  however,  spoke  of  Sir  Ajax, 
her  ladyship  pinched  up  her  lips,  and  evinced  extreme  an¬ 
noyance.  “  To  say  the  truth,  general,”  observed  her  lady¬ 
ship  in  tones  almost  natural,  and  very  much  lower  than 
usual,  so  .that  not  even  her  miniature  groom  could  hear 
what  she  said,  “  Sir  Ajax  Btnlger  is  not  a  gentleman.” 

(To  be  coDt1nue(9« 
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ny  KKANCE.S  POWER  COURK. 

The  announcement  which  the  telegraph  brought  to  us 
little  more  than  a  year  a^^o  that  Mrs.  Somerville  had  just 
died  at  Naples,  probably  startled  the  majority  of  readers, 
rather  by  showing  that  her  life  had  lasted  so  long  than 
that  it  had  finally  closed.  The  lady  to  whom  Scott  and 
Blair,  Lafayette  and  Arago,  were  familiar  friends,  and  to 
whom  Sydney  Smith  had  pointed  as  evidence  that  it  was 
not  always  (as  “  Noodledom  ”  asserted)  “  a  misfortune  for 
a  woman  to  be  spoken  of,”  seemed  to  belong,  not  so  much 
to  the  last,  as  to  the  penultimate  generation.  To  a  few 
individuals  only  those  simple  words  of  intelligence  which 
flashed  across  Europe  brought  the  pang  of  a  living  loss; 
the  signal  of  the  departure  from  the  world  of  one  whose 
presence  in  it  had  been  what  a  spire  is  in  a  landscape. 
The  book  which  has  now  appeared  *  will,  however,  bring 
back  vividly  to  many  who  are  old  enough  to  recall  the 
intellectual  circles  of  London  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
an<l  to  others  who  have  more  recently  mingled  in  those  of 
Italy,  the  sler.der  and  fragile  feminine  form  which,  wher¬ 
ever  it  was  seen,  held  a  place  of  honor,  and  about  which 
there  hung  always  a  curious  sense  of  semi-mystery,  such  as 
might  have  belonged  to  some  childlike  Mozart  with  his 
gift  of  melody,  or  to  a  gentle  little  linnet  believed  to  take 
an  eagle’s  swoop  round  the  sky  every  morning,  and  then 
come  back  to  its  cage  and  peck  hemp- seed  like  the  rest  of 
its  kind. 

When  Byron  wished  to  turn  bis  wife  to  ridicule,  he 
thought  no  sarcasm  so  cutting  as  to  observe  that 

“  Her  wit  —  for  she  had  wit  —  was  Attic  all ; 

Her  favorite  science  was  the  Mathematical.” 

The  bare  idea  of  a  woman  knowing  algebra,  or  taking 
pleasure  in  a  fine  demonstration  of  geometry,  seemed 
nete.s.sarily  to  prove  her  an  icicle  and  a  pedant;  and  to 
the  same  generation,  the  notion  that  Mrs.  Somerville  could 
both  translate  La  Place  and  behave  in  company  as  a 
rational  and  well-bred  lady  seems  always  to  have  offered  a 
paradox  on  which  the  minds  of  her  contemporaries  expa¬ 
tiated  with  wearisome  surprise  and  somewhat  impertinent 
approval.  In  truth,  as  all  who  road  her  “  Recollections  ” 
will  see,  there  never  was  anything  simpler  than  her  life 
and  character  from  beginning  to  end,  nor  anything  further 
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from  a'  mystery  than  the  fact  that  the  ardent  young  girl, 
inspired  with  wholesome  thirst  for  knowledge  and  with 
unusual  faculties  for  sustained  and  consecutive  thought, 
should  develop  into  a  woman  full  of  gentle  dignity  and 
animation,  loving  order  and  grace  in  everything  around 
her,  and  lilted  so  far  above  nettine.ss  or  vanity  that  such 
things  were  practically  hid  beneath  her  horizon.  The 
wonder  would  have  been  if  the  child  who  rambled  about 
the  “Links”  of  Burntisland,  pondering  on  every  flower 
and  shell,  and  who  lay  awake  at  night  rehearsing  to  her¬ 
self  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  had  proved,  after  all,  a 
vulgar  woman  ;  or  had  united  elevated  mentiil  pursuits 
with  sordid  domestic  habits.  Some  of  her  critics  indeed, 
it  would  seem,  were  so  impatient  at  her  unaccountable 
siinplicitv  and  good  breeding,  that  one,  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  thought  fit  to  describe  her  as  “commonplace.” 
Miss  Cornelia  Blimber’s  erudite  allusions  to  Cicero,  or 
perhaps  a  more  frequent  reference  to  Logarithms  and  the 
Solar  System,  jfould  no  doubt,  in  this  writer’s  opinion, 
have  been  a  vast  improvement  on  Mrs.  Somerville’s  style 
of  conversation. 

The  story  of  her  long  and  rich  life  of  ninety-two  years 
may  yet  be  very  shortly  told.  Born  at  Jedburgh  in  De¬ 
cember,  1780,  the  daughter  of  the  gallant  old  admiral.  Sir 
William  Fairfax,  to  whom  the  nation  was  mainly  indebted 
for  the  victory  of  Camperdown,  Mary  Fairfax  spent  her 
youth,  as  she  says  herself,  “like  a  wild  thing,”  among  the 
rocks  and  sands  round  her  mother’s  home  in  Burntisland 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Her  formal  education  consisted  in 
a  year  spent  at  the  establishment  of  the  Misses  Primrose 
of  Musselburgh,  who  braced  up  the  straight  and  healthy 
girl  in  a  hideous  sort  of  jmrtable  pillory,  and  gave  her 
daily  a  page  of  .Johnson’s  Dictionary  for  her  mental  in¬ 
struction.  Later  on  she  acquired  the  arts  of  sewing  a 
shirt  and  a  sampler,  and  received  elalmrate  instructions  in 
cookery  at  a  confectioner’s  shop.  Music  and  dancing  were 
graciously  added  to  this  extensive  curriculum  in  later  years. 
As  for  such  trifles  as  history,  geography,  physics,  and  math¬ 
ematics,  they  were,  as  she  piteously  remarks,  “  not  forme;” 
and  only  by  circuitous  and  occult  paths  did  she  climb  step 
by  step  up  the  steeps  of  science.  “  Not  a  hand  held 
out  to  help  me,”  she  says,  “  I  was  often  very  sad  and 
lonely.”  But  if  it  be  true  that  “  stolen  waters  are  sweet¬ 
est,”  those  drops  cf  knowledge  with  which  the  young  girl 
at  last  managed  to  allay  her  thirst  were,  doubtle.ss,  all  the 
more  precious  in  that  they  had  not  gushed  from  the  shallow 
fountain  of  a  fashionable  governess’s  lectures;  and  the 
sacred  appetite  itself,  instead  of  being  appeased  by  satiety, 
remained  in  all  its  early  strength  to  the  very  end  of  her 
days.  That  great  charm  which  enchants  life,  the  perpetual 
desire  for  knowledge,  never  failed  her,  nor  ceased  to 
surround  her  in  the  eyes  of  others  with  that  special  inter¬ 
est  which  few  have  learned  to  analyze,  but  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  comes  of  the  consciousness  that  the  mind  with  which 
we  converse  is  still  growing  like  a  tree,  not  planed  and 
sawn  across  like  a  mast.  Not  vainly  tlid  the  old  Greeks 
honor  their  sage  for  “growing  old,  learning  something 
every  day,”  for  it  is  one  of  the  truest  signs  of  sagebood  so 
to  do;  and  the  woman  who  learned  tiuaternions  at  ninety 
was  perhaps  more  worthy  of  respect  on  that  account  than 
because  she  wrote  the  “  Mechanism  of  the  Heavdns  ”  Just 
half  a  century  before. 

After  a  few  years,  alternated  between  her  home  in  Burnt¬ 
island  and  brief  gay  visits  to  Edinburgh  society,  where 
the  “  Rose  of  Jedburgh  ”  was  ever  a  welcome  guest,  Mary 
Fairfax  took  a  bold  step,  and  married  her  relative,  Samuel 
Grelg,  Commissioner  of  the  Russian  Navy,  and  afterwards 
Russian  Consul  for  Britain.  Why  she  married  this  man, 
who  was  to  the  last  degree  harsh,  stern,  and  unsympathiz¬ 
ing,  and  why  he,  who  was  totally  incapable  of  appreciating 
any  of  the  higher  qualities  of  woman,  lighted  upon  the 
very  ablest  young  girl  in  the  world,  is  one  of  those  mys¬ 
teries  which  must  be  left  to  swell  the  list  of  inscrutable 
matrimonial  problems.  Probably  good  Lady  Fairfax  held 
the  creed  then  well-nigh  universal,  that  a  young  lady  com¬ 
mits  unpardonable  impertinence  if  she  reject  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  “  an  honest  man  ”  of  suitable  worldly  condition ; 
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and  that  no  less  tremendous  doom  than  being  “  lefl  to 
wither  upon  the  cold  bank  there,”  is  the  legitimate  retribu-  ! 
tioD  for  entertaining  the  heresy  that  Love  is  no  less  need-  ' 
fill  to  sanctify  Marriage  than  Marriage  to  sanctify  Love.  i 

Any  way,  Mary  Fairfax  wedded  Samuel  Greig,  and  was 
brought  by  him  into  his  gloomy  and  miserable  bachelor’s  | 
home  in  London,  wherein  (albeit  a  rich  man,  making 
nearly  £10,000  a  year)  he  thought  fit  to  lodge  her  during  ; 
all  their  married  life.  Mr.  Greig  never  forgave  Sir  Will-  i 
iam  and  Lady  Fairfax  for  insisting  that,  at  least,  their  j 
daughter  should  live  in  England  and  not  in  Russia,  and  \ 
revenged  himself  by  keeping  her  much  apart  from  her  j 
family  and  from  nearly  all  his  own  friends.  It  is  piteous  ^ 
to  read  that,  being  tempted  by  her  affectionate  heart  to  j 
spend  the  only  £20  she  possessed  on  a  picture  of  her  j 
father,  she  was  allowed  actually  to  .suffer  from  cold  till  her  i 
brother-in-law.  Sir  Alexis  Greig,  gave  her  some  furs,  which  ] 
were  “  very  welcome ;  ”  albeit,  poor  young  thing !  she  j 
only  wore  them  on  her  dreary,  solitary  rounds  of  the  Lon-  j 
don  square  to  which  she  had  a  key.  On  Sundays  there  | 
was  the  nearest  church  to  attend  alone  ;  but  beyond  this,  I 
the  beautiful  and-  gifted  young  wife  had  little  to  interest  I 
her,  except  now  and  then  acting  as  chaperone  at  the  opera  ' 
to  Countess  Catherine  Woronzow  (afterwards  Countess  | 
of  Pembroke),  and  visiting  the  ill-fated  family  of  the  Bo-  ! 
nars  at  the  villa  since  occupied  by  Napoleon  III.  at  Chisel-  i 
hurst.  I 

After  three  years  this  marriage,  which  has  been  so  ab-  ' 
surdly  de.scribed  as  the  origin  of  Mrs.  Somerville’s  sclen-  j 
tific  pursuits,  was  dissolved  by  death;  Mr.  Greig,  we  I 
believe,  expressing  at  the  last  his  consciousness  that  his  ! 
widow  would  have  but  little  reason  to  regret  bis  memory,  i 
She  brought  back,  however,  to  her  old  home  in  Burntisl-  I 
and,  a  child  who  was  destined  to  become  a  true  source  of  I 
happiness  to  her  during  her  later  years.  Woronzow  Greig,  ' 
who  alone  survived  of  her  two  boys,  grew  up  to  manhood  ' 
and  lived  till  1865,  from  first  to  last  a  most  affectionate  I 
and  devoted  son.  llis  duties  (as  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  ' 
Surrey)  kept  him  mainly  in  England ;  but  his  frequent  ' 
visits  to  Italy,  accompanied  bv  his  amiable  wife  (scarcely  i 
less  attached  than  himself  to  bis  mother),  were  the  grand  j 
holidays  of  Mrs.  Somerville  and  her  daughters.  Even  when  I 
necessarily  kept  away,  he  perpetually  provided  that  she  | 
and  his  si.sters  should  lack  no  luxuries  which  could  be  sent  | 
from  England,  from  the  rare  old  wine  for  his  mother’s  sip 
at  dinner,  to  the  beautiful  little  yacht  which  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples  almost  simultaneously  with  the  sad  news  of 
his  sudden  death. 

At  Mr.  Samuel  Greig’s  death  the  last  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  Mrs.  Somerville’s  special 
abilities  was  removed.  She  immediately  threw  herself 
ardently  into  study,  purchased  a  library  of  mathematical  j 
works  (since  given  with  the  rest  of  her  scientific  books  to  | 
Girton  College),  and  ere  long  married  a  man  who,  instead  I 
of  being  a  chuck  and  kill-joy,  encouraged  and  aided  her  I 
to  the  very  utmost  of  his  power.  From  that  happy  period,  ! 
except  the  events  of  the  birth  of  her  two  daughters,  and  i 
her  various  migrations  from  London  to  Paris,  and  finally 
to  Italy,  there  remains  little  to  add  concerning  Mrs.  Som-  ! 
erville’s  private  history.  The  error  so  pertinaciously  re-  I 
peated  and  brought  out  once  more  in  a  striking  obituary 
notice  in  a  daily  newspaper ‘at  the  time  of  her  death  — 
that  she  was  unhappy  in  all  the  conditions  of  her  .second 
marriage,  and  that  slie  bitterly  regrette<l  being  obliged  to 
live  in  Italy  during  her  later  years  —  will  be,  we  trust,  by 
these  “  Recollections,”  at  last  disproved  and  exploded.  No 
more  devoted,  and  scarcely  a  more  congenial  husband  could 
have  been  found  for  her  than  Dr.  Somerville,  with  whom 
she  bad  every  pursuit  in  common,  and  whose  generous 
self-effacement,  in  pride  in  her  success,  deserved,  as  it  re¬ 
ceived,  her  warmest  gratitude  and  affection. 

If  it  were  impossible  that  she  should  not  miss  in  Italy 
many  social  and  scientific  advantages  which  she  would 
have  possessed  in  England,  she  obtained,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  her  (entirely  voluntary)  residence  there  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  pleasures  which  she  valued  still  more  highly.  It 
is  time  'once  for  all  to  put  an  end  to  these  misbestowed 


regrets,  and  further,  to  bear  testimony  —  as  the  present 
writer  is  personally  qualified  to  do,  and  as  indeed  Mrs. 
Somerville  fully  reveals  in  her  “  Recollections  ”  —  that 
no  wife  or  parent  could  be  surrounded  through  her  de¬ 
clining  years  by  more  dutiful  and  tender  care.  It  was 
not  her  life  which  was  sacrificed  to  her  family,  but  those 
nearest  to  her  who  esteemed  it  their  happiness  and  privilege 
to  make  her  comfort  and  health  the  leading  consideration 
in  every  arrangement ;  and  contrived  that  her  mo<lest  pen¬ 
sion  and  fortune  should  go  as  far  as  possible  in  promoting 
her  personal  enjoyment.  Happy  is  the  old  a^e  whose 
tottering  steps  are  supported  by  such  loving  hands  as 
those  of  the  son  and  daughters  of  Mary  Somerville  I 

Beside  her  own  family,  she  lived  always,  as  she  very 
well  knew,  in  the  hearts  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  who 
esteemed  it  among  the  happiest  events  of  an  Italian  tour  to 
spend  an  evening  in  her  drawing-room,  renewing  afresh,  as 
none  ever  failed  to  do,  the  love  and  respect  which  they  had 
before  entertained  or  perchance  inherited  from  parents  long 
p.issed  away.  There  was  something  singularly  attractive 
in  her  looks  and  manners  in  age,  as  there  had  been  doubt¬ 
less  in  a  different  way  in  the  beauty  and  grace  of  her 
youth  —  a  slender  woman  of  middle  height,  who  walked 
with  feeble  and  yet  dignified  steps  across  her  large  salon 
to  greet  the  entering  guest,  and  gave  her  band  (or  per¬ 
chance,  to  some  privileged  ones,  her  lips)  with  such  cor¬ 
dial  welcome.  She  was  always  dressed  in  somft  rich  silk, 
dark  brown  or  black,  with  soft  lace  and  cap,  generally  with 
a  little  lilac  ribbon  surmounting  the  hair,  which  faded 
slowly  from  the  softest  brown  to  gray. 

Her  face  naturally  in  later  years  showed  the  marks  of 
extreme  old  age,  but  also  retained  the  aspects  of  undimmed 
intelligence  and  of  gentle  strength,  while  a  sweetness  and 
peace,  such  as  only  come  at  the  close  of  all  life’s  struggles 
and  battles  seemed  to  surround  her  with  an  atmosphere 
different  from  that  of  other  women.  She  drew  every  one 
nearer  to  her ;  and  to  younger  women,  whom  she  treated 
with  motherly  kindness,  it  was  often  impossible  to  forbear 
from  passing  an  arm  of  protecting  tenderness  round  the 
form  which  seemed  so  fragile,  or  caressing  the  aged  hand 
which  lay  so  readily  in  their  own.  Her  voice  was  exceed- 
ingly  gentle,  with  a  pronounced  Scotch  accent,  of  the  old 
well-bred  klPd ;  and  as  she  now  and  then  poured  forth  her 
accounts  of  some  new  discoveries  or  speculations  which  had 
just  come  to  her  ears,  or  which  had  formed  her  morning 
study,  it  was  delight  enough  to  her  hearers  to  listen  to  and 
watch  her,  even  if  perhaps  their  own  ignorance  left  them 
little  power  to  share  her  enthusiasm.  But  it  was  only 
rarely,  and  not  without  suggestion  or  invitation,  that  she 
thus  turned  the  conversation  on  scientific  themes.  Last 
night’s  play  or  concert ;  the  prettiest  drives  within  reach ; 
her  own  and  her  friends’  pet  animals,  and  their  doings ; 
a  new  novel;  the  efforts  for  the  improved  education  and 
political  emancipation  of  woman ;  or  the  growing  pros¬ 
pects  of  Italian  unity,  —  these  were  the  subjects  on  which 
we  have  oftentimes  heard  her  speak  with  sympathy,  humor, 
and  unfailing  animation.  Nothing  but  ill-natured  gossip 
was  tabooed  in  her  presence :  and  few  were  the  guests  who 
would  have  thought  of  bringing  her  such  wares.  Of  relig¬ 
ion  she  only  spoke  with  those  who,  like  herself,  thought 
freely  and  felt  strongly.  She  was  eminently  a  devout 
woman,  full  of  unswerving  faith  in  God,  in  Prayer,  and  in 
Immortality,  while  fearlessly  following  the  guidance  of 
science  and  of  conscience  in  judging  of  traditional  creeds. 

We  have  left  small  space  tor  the  task,  nor  is  the  present 
writer  competent  to  undertake  it,  of  giving  a  critical 
survey  of  Mrs.  Somerville’s  writings.  The  Preliminary 
Dissertation  affixed  to  her  “Mechanism  of  the  Heavens” 
is  probably  in  all  respects  the  finest  thing  she  ever  wrote, 
and  in  it  she  struck  the  key  of  all  the  rest.  Sir  John 
Herschel.  in  reviewing  the  whole  work  (in  the  99th  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Quarterly),  gave  it  as  his  judgment,  “  that 
there  was  no  geometer  in  England  who  mi^ht  not  have 
been  proud  to  have  achieved  such  a  work.”  Her  better 
known  “  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences”  and  “  Phys¬ 
ical  Geography  ”  have  passed  through  many  editions  and 
translations,  and  for  a  time,  at  all  events,  have  held  the  rank 
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of  standard  works  on  their  respective  subjects.  Probably 
the  latter,  revised  afresh  by  its  last  able  editor,  Mr.  Bart¬ 
ley,  may  remain  a  class  book  for  another  generation.  Her 
“  ^croscopic  and  Molecular  Science  ”  was  less  successful. 
The  work  in  truth  was  one  which  it  was  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  render  perfect  in  her  Italian  isolation.  Mrs.  Som¬ 
erville’s  style  was  far  from  faultless.  Wholly  free  from 
affectation  or  meretricious  ornament,  it  yet  betrayed 
the  want  of  comprehension  of  the  reader’s  ignorance  and 
difficulties ;  and  sometimes  left  obscure  what  a  more  lucid 
statement  would  have  rendered  pierfectly  simple.  “  So 
many  things,”  as  her  daughter  remarks,  “  were  easy  to  her 
which  were  difficult  to  ‘ other  people  I  ’”  In  the  present 
charming  volume,  the  language  is  that  of  an  old  lady  dic¬ 
tating  to  her  grandchild  by  her  fireside,  and  never  once 
stopping  to  recast  a  sentence  or  turn  a  phrase  into  a  more 
literary  or  less  colloquial  form.  Essentially  of  an  analytic 
rather  than  synthetic  character,  her  mind  naturally  ran  on, 
stringing  the  successive  wonders  of  science  on  a  thread  of 
simple  words,  rather  than  constructing  any  frame  of  synop¬ 
tical  system  by  which  the  learner  might  have  been  aided  to 
understand  and  recall  them.  Undoubtedly  her  really 
exceptional  genius  lav  in  the  direction  of  Pure  Mathemat¬ 
ics,  wherein,  as  Mr.  Proctor  has  observed,  “  no  department 
seemed  beyond  her  powers.”  Her  own  regret  that  she 
had  not  employed  all  her  life’s  labors  in  that  field  was 
probably  Justified. 

But  here  once  more,  in  closing  the  record  of  this  long 
and  industrious  life,  we  reach  the  grand  result,  “  To  he  is 
greater  than  to  do.”  Mary  Somerville’s  wise  and  learned 
hooks,  having  doubtless  done  good  service  in  their  time, 
will  be  laid  on  the  shelves  of  libraries,  to  be  opened  only 
when  students  wish  to  trace  the  history  of  science.  But 
Mary  Somerville  herself,  the  woman  so  nearly  faultless  in 
every  relation  of  life,  so  good  and  gifted,  so  loving  and  be¬ 
loved,  will  have  ennobled  all  womanhood  for  generations  to 
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There  has  been  no  sign  of  falling  off  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  departments  of  French  literature.  Let  us  glance,  in 
the  first  place,  at  works  of  mere  erudition,  the  value  of 
which  must  be  sought  in  the  light  they  shed  upon  classical 
history  and  philology.  Athens  remains  for  many  French 
critics  a  centre  of  great  and  undying  interest ;  for  whilst 
recent  archaeological  discoveries  enable  some  to  obtain  fresh 
and  unlooked-for  information  respecting  the  social  and  do¬ 
mestic  condition  of  ancient  Greece,  others  treat  the  history 
of  the  Greek  republics  as  a  counterpart  of  what  is  going 
on  now,  and  would  fain  read  to  the  France  of  1873  a  lesson 
taken  from  the  annals  of  the  days  of  Thucydides. 

Amongst  the  latter  class  of  writers,  those  whom  I  call  the 
allusion  historians,  I  would  name  M.  Filleul,  with  his  “  His- 
toire  du  Si^cle  de  Pdricibs,”  a  work  which  has  cost  its 
author  evidently  a  great  deal  of  care,  but  which  is  neither 
sufficiently  dignified  so  far  as  the  language  goes,  nor  suffi¬ 
ciently  homogeneous  in  its  character.  M.  Georges  Pe:'.*ot 
treats  more  especially  of  eloejuence,  that  is  to  say,  of  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  political  history  of 
Greece ;  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  the  great  ora¬ 
tors,  and  he  describes  only  the  predecessors  of  Demos¬ 
thenes;  but  still  I  can  see  in  his  book  the  promise  of  what 
the  power  of  speaking  would  become  in  later  times,  and 
how  it  was  likely  to  be  influenced  by  men  even  who  were 
not  professed  orators,  by  historians  such  as  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides.  Philosophy  is  another  element  that  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  study  the  part  performed  by 
Greece  in  the  history  of  civilization.  M.  Barth^lemy  Saint- 
Uilaire  finds  it  difficult  to  snatch  any  time  from  politics 
for  Aristotle,  but  young  savants  rush  to  less  carefully  ex¬ 
plored  nooks  of  the  field. 


Pythagoras,  for  instance,  engrosses  the  care  of  M.  Chai- 
gnet,  who,  in  two  handsome  volumes,  undertakes  to  discuss 
a  still  obscure  subject,  and  obtains  in  coiiseciuence  one  of 
the  valuable  prizes  at  the  disposal  of  the  Acaddmie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.  M.  Chaignet  writes  with 
the  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  a  true  Frenchman  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  has  all  the  learning  of  Schleiermacher’s 
fellow-countrymen,  and  he  accumulates  in  his  foot-notes  a 
mass  of  quotations,  which  he  wefghs,  explains,  and  trans¬ 
lates. 

M.  Hemardinquer  and  M.  Croiset  have  each  taken  Xeno¬ 
phon  as  the  subject  of  their  studies,  but  the  point  of  view 
at  which  they  place  themselves  respectively  is  not  the 
same.  The  former  deals  with  his  hero  chiefly  as  a  moralist 
and  a  politician,  whilst  M.  Hemardinquer  studies  the  various 
sides  of  Xenophon’s  character.  Between  these  two  writers 
the  difference  only  consists  in  the  extent  of  the  ground 
surveyed,  and  the  elements  from  which  the  intellectual  and 
literary  portrait  of  the  great  general  is  drawn  ;  their  con¬ 
clusions  are  identical. 

With  Alcibiades  I  turn  once  more  to  the  turmoil  of  polit¬ 
ical  life,  and  also  to  the  study  of  an  individuality  well 
deserving  the  moralist’s  attention.  Is  Alcibiades  altogether 
the  worthless  character  that  some  writers  represent  him  to 
be,  or  has  he  been  purposely  calumniated  by  his  enemies? 
Such  is  the  problem  which  M.  Henri  Houssaye  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  solve,  and  which  forms  part  of  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  book.  It  is  evident  that  no  political  person¬ 
age  who  ever  obtained  the  celebrity  which  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  Alcibiades  can  be  absolutely  devoid  of  good 
qualities,  and  our  author  ingeniously  brings  out  the  merits 
which  distinguished  the  brilliant  but  extravagant  son  of 
Clinias. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  world  has  been  abundantly 
illustrated  during  the  past  year  by  French  savants,  not  only 
through  the  medium  of  monographs  and  special  histories, 
such  as  those  we  have  just  described,  but  also  with  the 
help  of  topographical  researches  and  explorations.  Let 
me  mention,  amongst  other  works  of  that  kind,  MM.  Le 
Bas  and  Waddington’s  “  Voyage  Archeologique  en  Grece 
et  en  Asie  Mineure,”  and  M.  Perrot’s  “  Arehasological  Ex¬ 
ploration  of  Galatia  and  Bithynia,  Cappadocia  and  Pon- 
tus.”  In  these  costly  and  magnificent  volumes  graphic 
art  has  been  profusely  employed  to  elucidate  the  text,  and 
the  latest  results  of  the  excavations,  conducted  by  accom¬ 
plished  antiquarians,  are  satisfactorily  described.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  Revue  Archeologique,  published  monthly, 
still  keeps  us  an  courant  of  what  is  doing  in  that  part 
of  the  literary  field ;  and  the  Association  pour  I’Encou- 
ragement  des  Etudes  Grecques  vigorously  feeds  the  taste 
for  classical  studies.  The  year  book  of  this  society  is  an 
admirable  repertoire  of  learned  dis.sertations  on  points  of 
philology  and  of  antiquities,  and  an  article  which  it  con¬ 
tains  on  translations  in  modern  Greek  reminds  us  that 
several  curious  specimens  of  this  language  have  lately  been 

Eublished  by  M.  Emile  Legrand ;  they  are  chiefly  poems 
elonging  to  the  Byzantine  period,  and  arc  interesting  as 
showing  the  transition  which  gradually  took  place  from 
the  classical  to  the  modern  idiom.  The  well-known  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  classics  issued  by  Messrs.  Didot  has  re¬ 
ceived  fresh  additions ;  and,  finally,  I  must  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  to  the  splendid  “  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities”  which  Messrs.  Hachette  have 
begun  to  issue ;  it  is  conceived  on  a  larger  plan  than  that 
of  Dr.  William  Smith,  and  is  characterized  by  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  details. 

On  the  limits  which  separate  the  Hellenic  from  the 
Eastern  world,  we  have  a  treatise  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Francois  Lenormant,  whose  works  are  equally  remarkable 
for  their  scope  and  for  the  astonishing  amount  of  learning 
which  they  manifest.  The  ”  Essai  de  Commentaire  des 
Fragments  Cosmogoniques  de  Bdrose  ”  is  a  mine  of  inex¬ 
haustible  wealth  for  the  study  of  the  mythology,  history, 
and  civilization  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians;  the 
“  Etudes  Assyriologiques  ”  forms  a  series  of  elaborate 
essays  on  rpestions  connected  with  the  Medic  and  Arme¬ 
nian  dynasties,  etc. ;  and  the  “  Essai  sur  la  Propagation  de 
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I’Alphabet  Phenicien  ”  is  a  complete  history  of  the  art  of 
writing.  In  addition  to  these  important  works,  M.  Lenor- 
mant  finds  time  to  pive  us  an  ingenious  explanation  of  the 
legend  of  Semiramis,  articles  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  etc. 

I  am  thus  by  a  natural  transition  led  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  the  philological  productions  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  present  year ;  they  do  not  amount  to 
much  nor  do  they  include  anything  of  transcendent  merit. 
The  fourth  volume  of  M.  Brdal’s  translation  of  Bopp’s 
“  Comparative  Grammar,”  together  with  the  index,  which 
adds  80  materially  to  its  usefulness,  should  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  it  treats,  however,  as  all  your  readers  know,  of  only 
the  Indo-European  languages,  and,  therefore,  it  leaves  un¬ 
noticed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  philological  ground. 
At  some  future  time,  another  savant  may,  perhaps,  be 
tempted  to  investigate  according  to  the  same  plan  the  ag¬ 
glutinative  and  monosyllabic  idioms ;  in  the  mean  while  M. 
Lucien  Adam  endeavors  to  supply  materials  for  this  un¬ 
dertaking,  by  publishing  a  Mantchu  Grammar,  and  M. 
Ldon  de  Rosny  follows  with  a  similar  work  on  Japanese. 
This  volume,  forming  part  of  an  educational  course,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  teach  the  elements  of  the  language  spoken  at  the 
present  time  ;  it  differs  thus  from  the  larger  work  of  Dr. 
Hoffmann,  the  Leyden  scholar,  and  will  be  found  extremely 
useful  by  travellers,  interpreters,  and  persons  engaged  in 
business.  Baron  Roger  de  Belloguet  had  very  fortunately 
terminated  his  “  Ethnogdnie  Gauloise  ”  before  he  was 
struck  down  by  the  hand  of  death ;  the  work  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  erudition,  and  it  contains  on  the  Celtic  population 
of  Gaul  an  abundance  of  interesting  details,  ethnological 
and  philological.  The  example  of  Raynouard  sufficiently 
proves  that  even  grammarians  are  addicted  to  paradoxes. 

M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac’s  “  Histoire  des  Origines  de  la 
Langue  Fran9aise  ”  is  another  instance  of  this  unfortunate 
tendency.  After  having  studied  the  subject  for  more  than 
thir^  years,  our  author  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  French  language  is  not  derived  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  Latin,  but  that  it  is  essentially  and  exclusively 
Celtic.  In  order  to  establish  this  opinion  as  a  positive 
fact,  it  "would  be  necessary  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  what 
the  langue  Gauloise  really  is.  Now,  even  M.  Roger  de 
Belloguet,  to  whom  I  was  alluding  just  now,  cannot  give  us 
any  information  of  a  satisfactory  kind  on  the  subject ;  M. 
D’.krbois  de  Jubainville  and  M.  Pictet  are  equally  unable 
to  propose  a  trustworthy  solution ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  not  one  of  the  Celtic  inscriptions  extant  in 
France  has  yet  been  explained  and  translated  beyond  a 
doubt.  In  the  face  of  such  difficulties,  M.  Granier  de  Cas- 
sagnac  should  not  be  quite  so  positive  as  to  the  merits  of 
his  own  theory.  We  are  under  safer  guidance  with  M. 
Littrd,  whose  Dictionary,  now  complete,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  noblest  monuments  raised  to  the  glory  of  the  French 
language. 

The  list  of  historical  productions  I  have  to  enumerate  is 
a  rather  poor  one,  nor  can  I  mention  any  work  equalling 
in  value  M.  Georges  Picot’s  “  Histoire  des  Ftats  Gdne- 
raux ;  ”  but  monographs  of  an  interesting  character  occur  at 
once  to  my  recollection,  and  deserve  to  be  registered  in 
this  summary.  The  new  explanation  given  to  the  legend 
of  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  by  M.  Th.  Jung,  may  be 
as  plausible  as  the  one  which  M.  Marius  Topin  paraded 
about  so  boastfully  some  time  ago,  but  that  is  all  I  can  say ; 
the  cases  of  poisoning,  whiijh  occurred  so  frequently  during 
a  certain  period  in  the  reign  of  Ivouis  the  Fourteenth,  can 
scarcely  be  represented  as  part  of  a  systematic  conspiracy 
organized  against  a  few  political  personages ;  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  upon  which  M.  Jung  endeavors  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  mysterious  prisoner  does  not  strike  me  as 
at  all  satisfactory.  Historical  science  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  representatives  in  M.  Jal,  whose  pa¬ 
tient  researches  contributed  so  much  to  our  acquaintance 
with  the  annals  of  the  French  navy,  and  who,  in  his  “  Dic- 
tionnaire  d’Histoire  et  de  Gdographie,”  has  rectified  so 
many  popular  errors.  The  last  work  published  by  this 
gentleman,  “  The  Biography  of  Du  Quesne,”  forms  part  of 
a  series  which  the  author  was  not  spared  to  finish,  and, 
whilst  professing  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  monograph,  it 


describes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  important  part  of  Col¬ 
bert’s  administration. 

M.  Loiseleur  carries  on  with  success  his  investigations 
of  what  may  be  called  the  arcana  of  the  history  of  France : 
he  loves  to  deal  with  problems  of  a  piquant  character,  with 
episodes  and  persons  still  only  imperfectly  understood.  He 
would  have  made  a  capital  pleader,  for  the  cleverness  with 
which  he  goes  into  all  the  minutim  of  circumstantial 
evidence  is  really  wonderful,  whether  he  discusses  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  death  of  Gabrielle  d’Estrdes, 
or  the  supposed  marriage  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Anne  of 
Austria’s  more  than  favorite.  If  you  would  see  what  can 
be  done  to  rehabilitate  in  public  opinion  persons  whose  fair 
name  has  been  for  centuries  stained  by  calumny,  read  M. 
de  Barthdlemy’s  “  Life  of  Charlotte  de  la  Tremoille,  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Condd ;  ”  if  you  want  to  admire  the  spirit  of  impar¬ 
tiality  which  should  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  all 
historians,  turn  to  M.  Guizot’s  “  Vies  de  Quatre  Grands 
Chrdtiens  Fran9ais,”  a  bock  looked  upon  by  some  Roman 
Catholics  as  too  Protestant,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
a  few  Protestants  regarded  it  with  suspicion  as  betraying 
Popish  tendencies.  The  third  volume  of  the  “  Histoire  de 
France  racontde  4  mes  Petits  Enfants  ”  is  now  before  the 
public,  and  shows  no  signs  of  intellectual  weakness. 

Amongst  historical  works  of  a  general  character,  let  me 
mention  also  the  amusing  and  instructive  compilation  to 
which  M.  Challamel  has  given  the  title  of  “  Mdmoires  du 
People  Fran9ais  ;  ”  here  we  have  less  the  results  than  the 
materials  from  which  these  results  are  derived ;  it  is  a  vast 
quarry  full  of  stones,  to  be  afterwards  hewn  and  shaped  by 
some  competent  artist.  As  M.  Challamel  has  consulted  all 
the  broa(lsides,  the  caricatures,  the  pamphlets  and  the 
vaudevilles  he  could  lay  hold  of,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
was  really  the  life  of  le  peuple  Franfais ;  so  M.  Aubertin, 
anxious  to  let  us  know  the  state  of  public  spirit  in  France 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  has  boldly  plunged  into  a 
formidable  heap  of  newspapers,  nouvelles  a  la  main,  memoirs 
and  correspondences.  The  book  which  is  the  result  of 
these  inquiries  strikes  me  as  full  of  life,  and  the  picture  it 
brings  before  us  rivets  us  by  its  curious  and  miscellaneous 
information.  Jansenists  and  atheists,  philosophers  and 
courtiers,  worldly  ecclesiastics  and  boudoir-heroines  revive 
in  these  pages,  of  which  Voltaire  forms,  so  to  say,  the  centre ; 
Voltaire,  whose  biography  M.  Gustave  Desnoiresterres  has 
lately  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  new  volume.  How 
readily,  how  eagerly,  we  turn  to  any  fresh  book  which  pro¬ 
fesses  to  supply  us  with  more  information  respecting  the 
age  of  the  “  Encyclopddie  ”  1  Whether  it  is  M.  Jules 
Barni  who  lectures  upon  the  moralists,  such  as  Vauvenar- 
gues,  Duclos,  and  V olney,  or  M.  Honord  Bonhomme  who 
sketches  the  life  of  the  last  court-abbe,  we  are  equally 
interested,  for  both  writers  tell  their  story  remarkably  well, 
and  are  evidently  (]uite  at  home  with  the  subject  of  which 
they  treat.  From  Volney  to  the  Reign  of  Terror  the 

[lassage  is  an  easy  one,  for  the  moralist  of  Sensationalism 
ived  to  see  the  practical  working  of  his  favorite  doctrines. 
M.  Wallon  merely  professes  to  review  a  certain  number  of 
books  lately  published  on  the  history  of  the  Revolution  ; 
but  his  collection  of  newspaper  articles  almost  reaches  the 
proportions  of  an  original  work,  from  the  fact  that  the 
author  often  steps  forward  himself  as  an  independent 
historian,  giving  his  own  view  of  the  events  related  by 
MM.  Mortimer-Ternaux,  Dauban,  and  Michelet. 

The  sixth  and  last  volume  of  the  “  Correspondence  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Madame  Eliza¬ 
beth,”  published  by  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  is  composed 
chiefly  of  documents  which  had  already  appeared  in  print ; 
the  letters  now  given  for  the  first  time  have  the  great 
merit  of  being  authentic,  and  therefore  the  controversy 
which  the  previous,  instalments  of  this  large  collection  had 
called  forth  have,  at  any  rate,  had  the  good  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  a  little  more  cautious  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  his  MS.  evidence  on  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  the  Sixteenth.  The  memoirs  of  General  Grouchy, 
and  those  of  Count  de  Sdgur,  both  treat  specially  of  the 
Empire,  and  are  of  unec^ual  interest.  The  former  of  these 
works  is  particularly  designed  to  justify  the  General’s  con- 
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duct  at  Waterloo ;  nor  can  the  memoirs  be  recommended 
either  by  any  great  merit  in  point  of  style,  or  because  they 
give  us  new  tacts  on  the  Napoleonic  era;  the  latter,  on 
the  contrary,  combines  vigorous  writing  with  historical  in¬ 
terest;  and  whilst  they  give  us  the  most  valuable  insight 
into  the  state  of  French  comme  it  faut  society  on  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution,  they  abound  in  details  on  the  campaigns 
of  France  and  on  the  last  days  of  the  Empire.  M.  de  Sd- 
gur’s  voluminous  work  includes  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  that  “  prose  epic,”  as  M.  Vinet  called  it,  the  ”  Histoire 
de  Napofdon  et  de  la  Grande  Armde  pendant  I’Annee 
1812.” 

We  now  get  near  our  own  times.  M.  de  Vielcastel’s 
conscientiouMy  written  but  dull  “  History  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  ”  has  reached  its  fifteenth  volume,  and  brings  us  to  the 
Greek  insurrection  of  1826;  then  comes  M.  Taxile  Delord’s 
“  Histoire  du  Second  Empire,”  followed  by  a  host  of  vol¬ 
umes,  pamphlets.  State  papers,  atlases,  etc.,  on  the  events 
of  the  years  1870-71.  The  International  Society  had  al¬ 
ready  Mgun  its  operations  at  the  period  when  M  Delord 
closes  his  fourth  volume,  and  the  Mexican  Expedition  was 
shedding  an  ominous  gloom  over  France;  dissatisfaction  ex¬ 
isted  everywhere,  carefully  suppressed,  however,  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  whenever  it  attempted  to  show  itself,  and  crushed 
under  the  iron  heel  of  the  police.  But  the  catastrophe 
could  not  long  be  put  ofi',  and  disasters  ensued  such  as  the 
country  had  never  witnessed  before.  Every  political  per¬ 
sonage  who  had  a  share  in  all  these  events  is  now  anxious 
to  explain  what  that  share  really  was;  M.  Glais-Bizoin 
apologizes  for  the  dictatorship  of  M.  Gambetta ;  Generals 
Vinoy  and  De  Wimpffen  propound  their  views  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  army;  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne 
sounds  the  pcean  of  a  Conservative  republic,  whilst  M. 
Naquet  eulogizes  Radicalism,  and  M.  Eugdne  Pelletan 
endeavors  to  show  that  writers  and  politicians  on  the  roy¬ 
alist  side  are  persons  about  whom  we  should  say,  as  Boi- 
leau  did  of  yore  in  the  case  of  Corneille’s  Agdsilas, 
“  Helas  !”  M.  Dauban,  the  indefatigable  /ureteur  of  histor¬ 
ical  documents,  gives  us,  from  well-authenticated  pieces, 
the  history  of  the  Paris  Commune,  and  brings  to  light  the 
lower  strata  of  French  society,  the  famous  couches  mciales 
immortalized  by  M.  Gambetta.  When  we  read  this  far¬ 
rago  of  absurd  decrees  and  senseless  blustering,  where 
orthography  is  as  little  respected  as  sober  reason,  we  do 
not  wonder  at  the  German  artist,  Koegler,  calling  Paris  a 
Bedlam  (Narrenhaus). 

M.  Ravaisson’s  “  Archives  de  la  Bastille  ”  has  reached 
another  volume,  and  with  the  abundant  store  of  materials 
at  the  author’s  command,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  spread  over  half  a  dozen  more;  that  is  the 
source  from  which  we  must  draw  for  illustrations  of  the 
despotism  of  the  ancien  regime,  although  M.  Ravaisson  does 
not  give  a  very  gloomy  picture  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  victims  of  le  bon  plaisir  fared  under  Louis  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  and  the  Regency.  Confinement  there  was,  of 
course,  but  if  you  had  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  if,  besides, 
you  were  a  marked  man  on  the  phihisophe  side,  life  at  the 
Bastile  was  by  no  means  intolerable.  You  hiid,  in  fact, 
the  honors  of  notoriety  without  its  disagreeables,  and 
champagne  dinners  can  make  even  a  six  months’  stay  in 
the  grim  fortress  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine  almost 

Sleasant.  M.  Viilemain’s  “  History  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
eventh  ”  would  have  created  some  sensation  forty  years 
ago,  when  its  publication  was  first  announced ;  it  reads 
now  merely  as  a  piece  of  fine  writing,  but  with  very  little 
claims  to  be  considered  as  a  monument  of  historical 


Amongst  the  reprints  of  original  memoirs,  let  us  not 
forget  the  publications  so  steadily  and  so  carefully  done 
by  the  Socidtdde  I’Histoire  de  France  t  the  correspondence 
of  Madame  Duplessis  Mornay  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  of  the 
French  Huguenots;  the  gossiping  but  unprincipled  Bran- 
tdme,  —  that  Suetonius  of  the  sixteenth  century,  —  edited 
by  M.  Ludovic  Lalanne,  appears  at  last  in  an  edition  worthy 
of  a  place  in  our  libraries,  and  M.  Simeon  Luce  gives  us  a 
Froissart  which  can  bear  comparison  with  the  reprint  of 
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that  brilliant  chronicler,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Baron  Kervyn  de  I./ettenhove.  I  shall  merely  mention 
here  the  cheap  duodecimo  edition  of  Saint-Simon’s 
“  Memoirs.”  It  is  intended,  1  suppose,  as  a  popular  work 
for  general  readers,  and  as  a  foretaste  of  the  more  scholarly 
one  which  Messrs.  Hachette  announce  in  their  collection 
of  “les  Grands  Ecrivains  de  la  France.”  M.  Victor 
Palme  proceeds  slowly  with  his  magnificent  reprint  of  the 
Benedictine  “  Recueil  des  Historiens,”  and  he  has  i.ssued, 
moreover,  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
“  Gallia  Christiana.”  Works  like  these  are  always  sure 
to  obtain  much  success,  especially  when  they  have  the 
benefit  of  a  thorough  revision  by  such  savants  as  M.  Leo¬ 
pold  Delisle.  I  have  also  seen  with  unfeigned  pleasure 
the  Villehardouin  and  the  Joinville,  edited  by  M.  Natalis 
de  Wailly.  These  two  splendid  octavos,  copiously  an¬ 
notated,  illustrated  with  maps,  wood-cuts,  glossaries,  and 
indices,  form  part  of  a  series  of  French  mediaeval  chefs- 
d’auire  published  by  Messrs.  Didot,  under  the  editorship 
of  M.  Leon  Gautier,  the  enthusiastic  annotator  of  the 
“  Chanson  de  Roland.” 

I  shall  conclude  my  notice  of  historical  works  by  men¬ 
tioning  briefly  the  remarkable  book  which  M.  Perrens  has 
published  on  the  progress  of  democratic  ideas  in  France 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  help 
thinking  of  recent  circumstances  whilst  perusing  the 
“  Democratie  en  France;”  but  it  would  be  insulting  M. 
Perrens  to  look  upon  his  work  as  merely  an  ouvrage  de 
circonstance  ;  we  may  consider  it  as  a  continuation  of  the 
monograph  which  the  same  writer  published  a  few  years 
ago  on  Etienne  Marcel,  and  as  a  further  endeavor  to  show 
that  the  revolution  brought  about  in  1.351  was  not  an 
isolated  thing,  an  outburst  without  any  cause  or  reasonable 
precedent.  The  bourgeoisie,  M.  Perrens  proves,  had 
always  asserted  the  right  of  enjoying  a  share  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  country,  and  notwithstanding  the  de¬ 
plorable  effects  produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  com¬ 
munes,  the  right  of  voting  subsidies  had  been  retained,  thus 
securing  the  proper  control  over  the  assessment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  taxes.  M.  Perrens  devotes  a  long  and  very 
valuable  introduction  to  the  origin  of  democratic  ideas,  and 
draws  a  striking  parallel  between  the  France  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  and  the  France  of  1871. 

In  the  sphere  of  moral  and  metaphysical  science  the 
outcome  of  the  present  year  has  been  singularly  feeble, 
and  the  list  of  bemks  worth  noticing  includes  a  very  small 
number  of  really  valuable  productions.  The  Spiritualist 
school  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  recovered  from  the 
attacks  made  upon  it  by  the  champions  of  Positivism,  nor 
can  I  see  in  the  works  lately  published  on  that  side  any 
symptom  as  yet  of  unequivocal  success.  It  is  not,  cer¬ 
tainly,  by  out-Berkeleying  Berkeley  that  M.  Littrd  and  his 
disciples  can  be  defeated.  M.  Ribut,  in  his  “  Spiritualisme 
et  Matcrialisme,”  is  happier  when  he  criticises  than  when 
he  attempts  to  reconstruct.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  how 
limited  our  knowledge  is  of  physical  science,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  we  are  in  of  the  fundamental  laws  upon, 
which  that  science  rests ;  but  surely  we  should  be  falling 
into  a  corresponding  mistake  if  we  asserted,  with  M.  Ribot, 
that  all  the  qualities  usually  ascribed  as  belonging  to 
matter  are  nothing  else  but  modifications  of  our  own 
thoughts.  Positivists,  for  the  most  part,  ignore  utterly  the 
movement  inaugurated  forty  years  ago  by  M.  Cousin ; 
they  consider  that  Eclecticism  has  lived  its  day,  and  that 
its  efforts  to  resist  the  swelling  of  the  tide  of  Materialism 
have  signally  failed.  Facts  have  hitherto  tended  to  prove, 
certainly,  the  legitimacy  of  this  conclusion,  and  Christianity 
alone  remains  as  the  opponent  which  Positivism  has  to 
overcome  and  to  supersede. 

If  the  excellent  but  too  concise  little  text- book  of  M. 
Hartsen  (•*  Principes  de  Psychologie  ” )  deserves  to  be 
taken  into  serious  account,  it  is  because  it  places  itself  at 
the  stand-point  of  revealed  religion.  Father  Lescoeur 
occupies  the  same  vantage-ground,  and  challenges  the 
phUosophes  to  show  that  their  exertions  have  ever  given 
the  right  solution  of  the  problem  of  happiness.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  extremely  easy  to  hold  up  a  distorted  caricature 
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which  you  call  Christianity,  and  then  to  say  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  mistake,  but  such  a  mode  of  procedure  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  failure;  and  yet  authors  such  as  M. 
Vacherot  are  found  to  adopt  it.  The  great  battle-field  on  I 
which  the  champions  of  Positivism  place  themselves  is,  j 
naturally  enough,  physical  science,  the  origin  of  species, 
and  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  most  deplorable  feat-  i 
ure  in  the  whole  controversy  is  the  fact  that,  if  questions  | 
connected  wi.h  these  sciences  are  discussed  by  a  priest,  i 
it  is  always  assumed  on  the  other  side  that  the'discussion  i 
must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  parti  pris,  and  be  com-  : 
pletely  prejudiced.  Against  so  extraordinary  an  assertion,  , 
M.  de  Valroger  protests  very  strongly  in  his  new  work  on  ' 
the  “  Genesis  of  Species,”  and  the  better  to  remove  every  | 
ground  of  complaint,  he  allows  in  all  instances  the  mrants  > 
whom  he  crith  ises  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  different  ! 
essays  here  collected  appeared  originally,  if  I  am  not  much  i 
mistaken,  in  the  lierue  des  Questions  Hisloriqucs,  a  peri-  i 
odical  of  decidedly  Ultramontanist  sympathies,  but  which  ' 
has,  nevertheless,  done  a  great  deal  for  the  progress  of  ; 
historical  studies.  \ 

The  new  editions  of  M.  Joly’s  excellent  book  on  “  In-  j 
stinct,”  and  of  M.  Francisque  Bouillier’s  “  Le  Principe 
Vital  et  I’Ame  Pensante  ”  must  not  be  forgotten  here,  be-  ; 
cause  they  have  both  received  considerable  augmentations,  j 
and  are  really  important  contributions  to  metaphysical  - 
literature.  It  is  extremely  hard  that  an  author  should  be 
attacked  on  both  sides,  and  accused  at  the  same  time  by  ' 
the  materi.alists  of  being  a  pantheist,  and  by  the  spiritual-  ' 
ists  of  teaching  the  doctrines  of  materialism.  M.  Bouillier,  , 
as  your  readers  may,  perhaps,  remember,  is  an  animist ;  I  | 
mean  that  he  looks  upon  the  soul  as  the  seat  of  the 
activity  which  pervades  our  whole  frame.  Now  it  would 
not,  I  think,  be  dillicult  to  prove  that  such  a  theory  | 
supplies  us  with  the  best  refutation  of  materialism,  whilst,  j 
on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  soul,  according  to  M. 
Bouillier’s  definition,  does  not  bear  the  slightest  resem-  j 
blance  to  the  principle  which  both  the  Stoics  and  the  1 
Alexandrine  philosophers  called  by  that  name.  M.  Joly’s  i 
researches  on  instinct,  developed  and  illustrated  as  they  ; 
are  in  the  reprint  which  the  author  has  given  us  of  his  j 
suggestive  volume,  are  sure  to  be  extensively  read  ;  here,  | 
again,  the  inability  of  the  Positivists  to  produce  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  a  complicated  problem  is  amply  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  review  of  the  differences  which  separated  | 
Condillac  from  Lamarck.  ! 

M.  Littre’s  series  of  review  and  newspaper  articles,  pub-  ' 
lished  together  in  a  thick  volume,  give  him  an  opportunity  i 
of  explaining  his  theory  on  the  concatenation  of  sciences  I 
and  their  interdependence.  Never  was  Positivism  so  com-  j 
pletely  stated,  never  was  the  programme  of  the  new  school  I 
made  so  clear  and  so  harmonious.  M.  Littre  then  selects  j 
from  the  cyclopmdia  of  human  knowledge  a  special  branch  I 
—  history  —  and  tells  us  what  the  teaching  of  that  science 
should  be ;  examining,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  “  Histoire 
des  Laiigues  Semitiejues  ”  of  M.  Renan,  and  M.  Francois 
Lenormant’s  “  Manuel  d’flistoire  Anclenne.”  In  the 
mean  while  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  which  M.  Victor 
Cousin’s  disciples  obtained  such  brilliant  success,  is  by 
no  means  neglected.  I  can  name,  for  instance,  a  sketch 
of  David  Hume’s  system,  by  M.  Compayrd;  an  interesting 
disquisition  on  Johannes  Salisburicnsis,  by  M.  Demimuid ; 
and  another  one,  on  the  authenticity  of  the  “  Parmenides,” 
by  M.  Huit.  The  most  remarkable  work,  however,  in 
that  branch  of  literature  which  the  year  1873  has  pro  | 
duced,  besides  M.  Cbaignet’s  “  History  of  Pythagoras  and 
of  Pythagoricism,”  is  M.  Fouille’s  “  La  Libertd  et  le 
Ddterminisine.”  The  subject  was  an  unusually  difficult 
one  to  treat  completely,  but  the  author  has  been  extremely 
successful  and  1  heartily  congratulate  him  on  the  valuable 
addition  he  has  made  to  the  history  of  metaphysical 
science.  M.  V’dra,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Naples,  in 
taking  up  the  cudgels  against  Strauss  on  behalf  of  Hegel, 
has  written  an  able  defence  of  religion  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  of  Christianity.  Let  me  mention  also 
M.  Renan’s  “  Antdehrist,”  very  inferior  in  all  respects  to  the 
previous  volumes  of  his  work  on  the  origins  of  Christianity. 


I  know  of  few  works  so  interesting  as  a  biography,  when 
it  is  well  done,  and  when  the  subject  of  it  really  deserves 
to  be  remembered  as  a  public  character.  M.  de  Godefroy 
Mesnil-Glaise,  in  describing  the  works,  the  virtues,  and  the 
industry  of  a  whole  family  during  three  centuries,  has 
earned  fresh  title  to  the  gratitude  of  all  those  readers  who 
love  and  appreciate  true  merit.  The  Godefroys,  whose 
labors  he  analyzes,  were  his  ancestors ;  as  magistrates,  his¬ 
torians,  lawyers,  and  archaeologists,  they  enjoyed  tluropean 
r**putation,  and  they  transmitted  down  from  father  to  son, 
for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  those  traditions  of 
integrity  and  high  principles  which  were  formerly  the 
lu'irloom  of  the  old  French  bourgeoisie.  The  interest 
belonging  to  the  biography  of  the  notorious  Fouchd  is  of  a 
totally  different  kind,  but  it  is  not  the  less  real,  and  Count 
de  Martel  has  contrived  to  bring  together,  in  his  new  work, 
a  number  of  curious  particulars,  not  only  on  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Revolutionary  Government,  but  also  on  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  It  is  well  known  that  the  theories  of  our 
modern  communists  are  far  from  possessing  the  merit  even 
of  originality ;  they  were  held  by  Gracchus  Balieuf,  and 
Fouche  endorsed  them  when  he  said  that  “  les  richesses  ne 
sont  entre  les  mains  des  individus  qtj’un  depdt  dont  la 
nation  a  le  droit  de  disposer.”  Count  de  Martel  promises 
us  a  second  volume  on  him  who  afterwards  paraded  .about 
the  title  of  Due  d’O  rante  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  shared  with  Talleyrand  both  the  favor  and  ultimately 
the  suspicions  of  Bonaparte. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  more  attractive  person,  and  notice  the 
publication  of  an  important  volume,  comprising  the  pr^ 
works  of  Andrd  Chenier.  Better  known  to  the  majority 
of  readers  as  a  poet,  the  author  of  the  “  Jeune  Captive  ” 
was  also  a  fird-rate  journalist,  and  though  sincerely  at¬ 
tached  to  the  great  principles  of  the  Revolution,  he  de¬ 
nounced  the  crimes  of  the  ultra  democrats  with  a  vigor  of 
style  and  a  clearness  of  reasoning  which  render  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  newspaper  articles  highly  interesting.  ^1.  Becq 
de  Fouquieres  has  given  us  an  excellent  edition  ot  those 
writings,  anil  published,  as  a  companion  volume,  the 
posthumous  fragments  of  Franijois  de  Pangea,  likewise  a 
Liberal  politician,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Chenier’s  ; 
this  is  a  real  service  rendered  to  literature  by  the  learned 
editor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  have  been  a  very 
tedious  task  ;  for  the  selection  of  a  lew  striking  articles 
necessitates  long  and  arduous  researches  amidst  all  the 
rubbish  of  the  Journal  de  Paris  and  other  revolutionary 
newspapers  of  the  day.  The  reediting  of  compositions 
belonging  to  bygone  times  is  often  a  mistake,  and  proves 
detriment.al  even  to  the  reputation  of  those  whose  names 
are  posthumously  dragged  before  the  tribunal  of  posterity. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  “  CEuvres  d’Emile  Deschampe,” 
lately  reprinted  in  four  volumes.  Is  it  possible  that  we 
should  have  ever  admired  such  poor  stutl'V  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  is  anything  objectionable  here,  either 
from  the  moral  or  the  artistic  point  of  view  ;  but  the 
GCuvres  in  question  are  simply  weak,  destitute  of  all  orig¬ 
inality,  and  they  were  indebted  for  the  extraordinary 
reputation  they  once  obtained  to  the  fact  that  M.  Emile 
Deschamps  was  one  of  the  stanchest  supjmrters  ot  the 
Romantic  school.  Far  different  is  the  case  with  the 
“  Lettres  Portugaises,”  and  the  “  Correspondence  ot  Made* 
moiselle  Aissd.”  These  two  works  are  already  well  known, 
having  passed  through  several  editions,  and  they  must  be 
considered  as  interesting  monuments  of  society  during  the 
last  century.  'Lhe  notes,  notices,  introductions,  tables,  and 
indices,  added  by  the  editor,  are  unexceptionable. 

All  the  French  classics  do  not  stand  exactly  on  the  same 
level,  nor  would  it  be  quite  fair  to  place  the  authors  whom 
Messrs.  Hachette  have  admitted  in  their  collection,  “  Les 
Grands  Ecrivains  de  la  France,”  side  by  side  with  some  of 
the  poets  or  prose  writers  so  carefully  edited  by  MM.  Le- 
merre  and  Daifis.  Amongst  the  recent  instalments  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  first  of  these  three  series,  I  may  notice  the  first 
'volume  of  Moliero,  and  the  eighth  of  Racine.  Racine  b 
now  complete ;  we  have  a  glossary  of  his  locutions,  an 
ingenious  appreciation  of  his  style,  and,  what  would  seem 
extraordinary  to  outsiders,  a  defence — an  apology  of  the 
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most  perfect  writer  whom  France  ever  had.  Fifty  years 
ago,  the  followers  of  M.  Victor  Husio  discovered  that  Ra¬ 
cine  could  not  speak  correctly,  and  M.  Granier  de  Cassa- 
gnac  proved  that  his  grammar  was  unusually  weak.  I  need 
scarcely  say  here  that  tht  reputation  of  the  author  of 
“  Athalie  ”  has  survived  the  attacks  of  the  Romantiques ; 
and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  century  hence  any  critic 
will  think  it  worth  while  noting  the  barbarisms  which  form 
so  great  a  contrast  to  the  beauties  scattered  throughout 
“  Ruy  Bias,”  “  Hernani,”  and  “  Marion  Drlorme.”  Besides 
the  album  of  portraits,  views,  and  fac-similes,  Messrs. 
Hachette  have  published,  by  way  of  supplement  to  their 
editions  of  Racine,  the  music  composed  for  “  Athalie,” 

“  Esther,”  and  the  “  Cantinues  Spirituels,”  by  J.  B.  Mo¬ 
reau.  The  introductory  volume  of  Moliere,  edited  by  M. 
Despois,  contains,  in  addition  to  the  Averli.t^temenl,  the 
Preface  of  1G82,  the  early  farces  ascribed  to  Moliere,  and 
his  first  two  regular  comedies,  “  L’Etourdi  ”  and  “  Le  Depit 
Amoureux.”  It  is  well  known  that  several  other  small  plays 
have  been  erroneously  placed  to  the  great  poet’s  account. 
M.  Despo  is  enumerates  them  briefly.  Then,  as  an  appen¬ 
dix  to  the  “  Etourdi,”  he  gives  us  Nico'.o  Barbieri’s  “  Inav- 
vertito,”  an  Italian  comedy,  which  Moliere  has  closely 
imitated,  and  the  sketch  of  the  ballet  des  Incompalibles, 
danced  in  1655  at  Montpellier,  by  the  Prince  and  the 
Princess  de  Condd ;  Moliere  figured  in  it.  Finally,  I  may 
mention  a  list  of  all  the  performances  of  our  author’s  plays, 
from  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  year  1870. 

Melin  de  Sainct-Gelays,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Pleiad,  deserved  the  honors  of  a  new  edi¬ 
tion,  although  his  poetry  seems  to  me  rather  spoilt  by  the 
concetti  which  at  a  later  period  disfigured  the  compositions 
of  Voiture  and  Sarrasin.  MM.  R.  Dezeimeris,  Th.  Beau¬ 
lieu,  and  Blanchemain  have  joined  together  their  learning, 
their  taste,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  this  edition,  and  they 
have  given  it  in  the  “  Bibliothbque  Elzevirienne.”  The 
notes  left  by  La  Monnoye  are  made  good  use  of  at  their 
proper  places,  and  the  three  modern  commentators  leave 
no  passage  unexplained  which  can  enable  us  to  understand 
better  the  political  and  literary  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Melin  de  Sainct-Gelays  belonged  to  the  earlier 
P*rf  .of  the  Reformation  er.a,  and  represented  chiefly  its 
|mlitical_  side.  With  Agrippa  d’Aubignd  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  principally  the  political  and  religious  aspect  of  that 
busy  era.  Recent  editors  may  be  named  to  whose  zeal  we 
are  indebted  for  reprints  of  some  of  D’Aubigne’s  principal 
works ;  thus,  M.  Ludovic  Lalanne  has  given  us  the  memoirs 
and  the  ”  Tragiques,”  whilst  “  Les  Aventures  du  Baron  de 
Faneste  ”  was  published  by  M.  Prosper  Merimce,  but  no  one 
had  yet  thought  of  giving  an  edition  of  the  Hugennot  lead¬ 
er’s  complete  works,  and  yet  they  are  well  worth  the  trouble 
which  a  competent  annotator  might  be  inclined  to  bestow 
upon  them.  A  writer  whom  M.  Th.  Lavallce  describes  as 
une  de$  gloiree  lilteraires  de  la  France,  and  of  whose  pro¬ 
ductions  M.  Michelet  says  that  they  are  ane  oeuvre  capitale 
de  la  langue,  should  appear  before  the  public  in  a  proper 
^ise,  and  not  merely  in  the  costume  of  two  centuries  ago. 
So  have  thought  M.M.  Rdaume  and  De  Caussade ;  these 
gentlemen’s  first  volume  comprises  D’Aubignd’s  correspond¬ 
ence,  chiefly  of  an  inedit  character,  and  arranged  in  eight 
different  series.  A  large  number  of  documents,  never  yet 
published,  and  for  the  most  part  preserved  among  the 
papers  of  the  late  Colonel  Tronchin,  at  Bessinges,  near  Ge¬ 
neva^  will  give  additional  interest  to  this  series,  which  is 
published  by  M.  Lemerre. 

Adam  de  la  Halle,  one  of  the  oldest  of  French  trouveres, 
takes  us  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  His  works, 
edited  by  M.  de  Coussemaker,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  mediaeval  music,  are  especially  in¬ 
teresting  because  they  contain  specimens  of  nearly  every 
kind  of  literary  composition  then  extant :  lyrics,  dramatic 
poetry,  history,  hymns,  motets,  etc.  The  editor  has  taken 
care  to  print  the  music  of  Adam  de  la  Halle  both  in  ita 
original  form  and  in  its  modern  notation.  The  only  defect 
of  this  volume  is  that  M.  de  Coussemaker,  instead  of  col¬ 
lating  all  the  MSS.,  has  transcribed  (and  not  very  exactly) 


one  alone,  adding  a  few  various  readings  taken  somewhat 
at  bap-hazard. 

M.  Sanchez  and  Delaplace  have  also  begun  a  collection 
of  French  writers  both  ancient  and  modern,  winted  in 
royal  octavo,  and  illustrated  with  portraits.  The  most 
noteworthy  instalments  of  this  series  are  a  volume  of 
mediaeval  farces,  mysteries,  and  miracle  plays,  excellently 
annotated  by  Edouard  Fournier,  and  another  one  includ¬ 
ing  a  number  of  dramatic  works  belonging  to  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth. 

Foreign  literature  has  suggested  during  the  year  1873  a 
number  of  excellent  works  which  must  not  be  left  unno¬ 
ticed  ;  thus,  M.  Alfred  Mczicres,  continuing  his  critique  on 
Goethe,  gives  us  an  account  of  the  author  of  “Faust” 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  calling  on  biography  to 
illustrate  his  remarks,  and  explaining  the  various  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  the  composition  of  this  or  that  poem. 
M.  Bossert’s  lectures  on  German  li'erature  have  also  led 
him  to  treat  of  Goethe.  This  octavo,  like  the  preceding 
0U3,  is  devoted  only  to  a  portion  of  the  poet’s  life,  namely, 
his  residence  at  the  court  of  Weimar  and  his  intercourse 
with  Schiller :  it  is  preceded  by  an  essay  on  the  theology 
of  modern  Germany,  viewed  in  its  connection  with  litera¬ 
ture,  properly  so  called. 

Whilst  enumerating  contributions  to  biography,  I  must 
name,  at  any  rate,  the  famous  “  Lettres  k  la  Princesse,” 
which  M.  Sainte-Beuve’s  executors  have  thought  proper  to 
publish,  but  which  do  not  give  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the 
great  causeur  du  Lundi  as  a  man.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Princess  Mathilde,  notwithstanding  his  liberal  princi¬ 
ples,  was  childishly  anxious  to  become  a  Senator.  M. 
Troubat  committed  a  signal  mistake  in  publishing  this 
volume,  and  I  cannot  pass  a  better  judgment  upon  the 
handsome  volume  devoted  to  the  life  and  works  of  the 
artist  Gavarni.  It  may  be  interesting  as  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  modern  Art,  but  it  gives  painful  disclosures 
about  the  habits  of  a  man  who  was  essentially  a  bohemian 
like  Henry  Murger  and  Gerard  de  Nerval.  In  order  to 
breathe  a  pure  atmosphere,  I  open  the  correspondence  of 
M.  de  Lamartine,  two  volumes  of  which  have  been  issued, 
the  delightful  piece  of  autobiography,  entitled  “  Mdmoires 
Inedits,”  and  its  sequel,  “  Le  Manuscrit  de  Ma  Mere.” 
The  “  Lettres  k  une  Inconnue,”  which  I  have  only  just  had 
time  to  glance  at,  are  a  piquant  contribution  to  M.  Prosper 
Merimee’s  biography  ;  whilst  the  journal  and  correspond¬ 
ence  of  M.  Ampere  have  all  the  freshness  of  the  most  de- 
light.'ul  novel,  combined  with  the  interest  of  an  authentic 
memoir. 

I  need  not  give  much  space  to  novels,  poetry,  and  the 
drama.  Most  of  the  fashionable  novelists  have  the  preten¬ 
sion  to  be  considered  as  accurate  students  of  human 
nature ;  they  talk  loudly  of  their  psychological  analysis, 
whereas  they  depict  nothing  but  monstrosities,  and  exhibit 
before  us  all  the  horrors  of  a  moral  charnel-house.  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  French  novel  conceivable,  of  course, 
which  does  not  derive  its  interest  from  a  love  intrigue  be¬ 
tween  a  married  woman  and  some  gay  Lothario.  MM. 
Zola  and  Belot  go  further  still,  and  manage  to  be  so  re¬ 
volting,  that,  compared  with  “  Le  Ventre  de  Paris  ”  and 
“  La  Femme  de  Feu.”  even  M.  Theophile  Gautier’s  tales 
are  decency  itself.  We  have,  it  is  true,  M.  Jules  Sandeau’s 
‘•Jean  de  Thommeray,”  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  “Deux 
Frferes,”  and  half  a  dozen  others,  but  these  are  mere  excep¬ 
tions. 

The  “  Enebantements  de  Prudence,”  written  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Madame  de  Saman,  and  euloeized  in  a  Preface  by 
Madame  George  Sand,  are  a  curious  instance  of  that  mixt¬ 
ure  of  high-flown  philosophy  and  passion  which  rendered 
“  Indiana,”  “  Valentine,”  and  “  .lacques  ”  so  popular  forty 
years  ago.  As  for  po.^try,  booksellers  are  now  induced, 
from  want  of  original  productions,  to  reprint  the  works  of 
M.  Soulary,  'I'hieuriet,  and  Coppde.  For  works  of  imag¬ 
ination,  more  than  any  other  branch  of  literature,  thorough 
change  is  absolutely  needed ;  but  I  suppose  that  society 
itself  should  be  reformed  first ;  and  novelists  are,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  justified  in  saying  that,  after  all,  they  can  only 
paint  what  they  see  going  on  around  them. 
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SAVED  FROM  A  WRECK. 

It  seemed  like  a  presentiment  1  At  least  there  was  some¬ 
thing  very  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  my  countrymen  anil 
fellow-travellers,  Dons  Manuel  and  Domingo,  should  have 
altered  their  plans  at  the  last  moment  of  leaving  England, 
and  instead  of  returning  to  Peru,  their  native  country,  via 
New  York,  as  had  been  previously  agreed,  decided  to  go 
by  the  more  direct  way  of  Jamaica.  A  thousand  miles 
more  or  less  is  no  consideration  with  such  travellers  as  we 
Peruvians  are,  and  although  New  York  is  a  little  out  of  the 
way  to  South  America,  my  friends  did  not  hesitate  on  that 
account.  However,  it  was  finally  arranged  that  my  com¬ 
panions  should  return  to  Peru  by  the  Jamaica  route,  and 
that  I  should  meet  them  there  after  touching  at  New  York, 
where  my  wife  and  family  were  residing.  Some  valuable 
works  of  art,  which  my  fellow-travellers  had  purchased 
during  our  ten  months’  wanderings  in  Europe  were  to  have 
gone  with  me  to  New  York ;  but  here  again  the  finger  of 
fete  seemed  to  interpose,  and  labelled  them  -‘glass  with 
care,”  direct  to  Pefu  by  sailing  vessel. 

I  wished  afterwards  that  1  had  adopted  the  same  pre¬ 
caution  with  regard  to  a  small  leather  bag,  that  contained 
various  presents  for  my  friends  in  South  America,  besides 
many  little  treasures  which  I  had  collected  abroad. 

I  had  my  choice  of  steamers  for  New  York,  as  two  were 
about  leaving  Liverpool  for  that  city.  Both  had  alike  the 
reputation  for  fast  sailing  and  cabin  comforts,  but  the  fat-s 
decreed  that  I  should  embark  in  the  one  which  I  will  call 
the  Arcadia,  and  I  accordingly  secured  a  berth  in  the 
saloon  department  of  that  vessel. 

I  am  an  old  traveller  and  therefore  nothing  was  omitted 
in  my  list  of  reijuirements  for  a  voyage  by  sea,  except  a 
life-preserver,  which  I  had  intended  purchasing  in  London, 
but  which,  in  the  hurry  of  my  departure,  I  had  forgotten. 
My  portmanteau  was,  as  usual,  stowed  away  in  a  place  in 
my  cabin  ;  the  leather  bag,  containing  my  money  and 
valuables,  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  purser  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  1  retired  to  rest,  an  old  sock  —  in  which  I  was  accus¬ 
tomed  at  night  to  pKace  my  silver  match-box,  my  gold  re¬ 
peater,  a  couple  of  valuable  rings,  and  a  little  loose  cash  — 
was  deposited  under  my  pillow.  Like  most  of  my  country¬ 
men,  1  am  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  I  had  not  forgotten 
to  provide  myself  with  a  goodly  supply  of  cigars  of  the  best 
brand,  together  with  a  few  packets  of  Havana  cigarettes. 

The  Arcadia  was  not  altogether  what  I  should  have  con¬ 
sidered  a  clean  and  perfectly  sound  vessel  ;  inilecd  this  was 
her  last  voyage  before  putting  into  dock  for  repairs.  How¬ 
ever,  I  fed  and  slept  well,  and  the  speed  at  which  we  started 
left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

We  steamed  out  of  Liverpool,  and  on  the  following  day 
we  had  already  made  341  miles.  On  the  next  days,  how¬ 
ever,  we  were  caught  in  a  strong  gale,  which  rent  some  of 
our  sails  and  retarded  our  progress.  But  on  the  morrow 
there  was  a  calm,  and  notwithstanding  this  we  made  only 
244  miles.  On  the  next  day,  with  the  weather  still  in  our 
favor,  we  made  but  1 89  miles.  The  passengers  now  began 
to  comment  upon  the  tardiness  of  the  steamer,  and  many 
were  of  opinion  that  the  coal  supply  was  deficient ;  and 
when  three  days  later  we  found  that  we  had  made  at  the 
rate  of  169  miles  per  twenty-four  hours,  we  twitted  our 
captain  good-naturedly  about  the  stingy  allowance  of 
coal. 

We  were  a  merry  party,  and  fraternized  much  during 
the  tedious  voyage,  occupying  the  hours  by  playing  chess, 
cards,  and  other  games,  and  laying  wagers  as  to  the  number 
of  miles  the  steamer  was  making  per  day.  Three  of  the 
saloon  passengers,  whom  1  will  call  Mr.  Welch,  Mr.  Sant,  i 
and  Mr.  Kew,  were  especially  friendly  with  me  —  perhaps 
because  I  was  a  foreigner,  and  contributed  largely  towards  1 
maintaining  the  hilarity  on  board.  They  also  helped  me 
to  consume  the  good  Havana  cigars  which  I  had  brought. 

On  the  la  t  day  of  that  memorable  month,  the  fact  could 
not  be  concealed  that  the  Arcadia  was  either  deficient  in 
coal  or  that  the  supply  was  of  inferior  quality,  and  upon 
the  morning  of  that  day  it  was  resolved  to  make  for  Hali¬ 


fax.  At  twelve  o’clock  our  captain  gave  orders  to  change 
the  route  and  put  the  ship’s  head  northwards.  It  was  only 
after  the  mischief  was  done  we  le.arnt  that  the  steamer  had 
at  that  moment  already  passed  Halifax  by  160  miles.  The 
.\rcadia  was  then  sailing  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  an 
hour. 

^ly  friend  Mr.  Welch,  whose  destination  was  South 
Carolina,  signified  his  intention  to  land  at  Halifax,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  New  York  by  rail.  Head- 
vised  me  to  follow  his  example,  and,  as  I  was  heartily  tired 
of  the  sea-voyage,  I  willingly  agreed  to  accompany  him. 
Other  passengers  joined  in  our  scheme,  and  discussed  with 
us  as  to  the  best  means  of  ctirrying  out  our  plan.  But  man 
proposes  and - 

I  retired  early  to  my  berth  on  the  evening  of  a  very 
memorable  day,  and  slept  somewhat  more  soundly  than  I 
had  hitherto  done.  The  thought  of  awakening  on  the 
morrow  off  Halifax,  and  continuing  the  journey  by  land, 
was  a  delightful  prospect,  and  I  soon  began  to  dream  that  I 
was  already  in  the  bosom  of  my  anxious  family. 

Long  before  daybreak  I  was  awoke  by  a  strange  noise  as 
of  machinery  in  violent  motion.  At  first  I  took  no  notice 
of  the  sounds,  lor  I  attributed  them  to  the  hauling  up  of 
cinders  from  the  furnaces  below.  Upon  their  being  re¬ 
peated,  however,  I  threw  on  a  few  clothes,  tripped  into  my 
slippers,  and  entered  the  saloon.  Here  I  was  met  by  one 
of  the  stewards,  who,  in  great  agitation,  informed  me  that 
the  steamer  bad  struck.  I  thought  at  first  he  was  only 
joking,  and  that  he  meant  that  the  vessel  was  “  on  strike,” 
and  had  refused  to  go  on.  His  real  meaning  was,  however, 
soon  made  clear  to  my  understanding.  The  steamer  had 
struck  on  a  rock  and  was  fast  sinking. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  tly  for  safety  to  a  high  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  trust  in  Providence  for  my  deliverance.  Recol¬ 
lecting,  however,  that  death  from  exjiosure  to  the  cold  was 
said  to  be  even  worse  than  death  from  drowning,  I  returned 
to  my  cabin  for  my  heavy  overcoat  and  travelling-cap.  I 
bethought  me  also  of  the  old  sock,  which,  besides  my  watch, 
rings,  and  match-box,  contained  twenty-three  sovereigns; 
and  thinking  these  might  prove  of  service,  I  gathered  them 
together  and  stufl'ed  them  hurriedly  into  a  pocket  of  my 
warm  overcoat,  where  I  found  also  a  few  cigars  and  ciga¬ 
rettes.  There  was  no  time  for  any  further  preparations. 
The  water  was  already  rushing  in  torrents  down  the  cabin- 
stairs,  and  before  I  had  had  time  to  reach  the  deck,  my 
I  feet  were  soaking. 

The  scene  on  deck  was  indeed  terrible.  The  door  of  the 
steerage  cabin  had  been  thrown  open,  and  the  emigrants 
were  pouring  out  like  ants  from  a  besieged  ant-hill. 
Women  and  children  were  running  wildly  about  in  all 
directions,  and  rent  the  night  air  with  their  shrieks  and 
piteous  cries  for  help. 

Alighting  on  the  quarter-deck,  I  encountered  Mr.  Sant 
in  the  act  of  putting  on  a  life-preserver,  and  near  the  wheel- 
house  the  last  of  the  signal  rockets  was  being  fired. 

Instinctively,  or  as  if  inspired,  I  clung  to  the  broad 
wooden  rail  on  the  starboard  or  right-hand  side  of  the 
steamer,  for  in  that  moment  the  vessel  suddenly  heaved 
over,  and  threatened  to  jirecipitate  me  into  the  sea.  I  now 
fell  on  my  knees  and,  in  my  native  language,  implored 
Heaven  to  forgive  my  sins,  and  protect  my  beloved  wife 
and  children.  I  fancied  then  that  I  saw  my  dear  family 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  deck  before  me,  and  the 
illusion  was  only  dispelled  when  I  observed  that  the  deck 
was  so  much  out  of  the  horizontal,  that  I  was  forced  to  hold 
fast  to  the  rail  in  order  to  save  myself  from  falling  forward. 
I  clung  for  very  life  to  an  iron  bar  of  this  rail,  for  the 
steamer  had  heeled  over  again,  and  stood  as  they  say  “  on 
her  beam-ends.” 

I  thought  it  strange  that  she  should  have  fallen  with  her 
deck  seawards,  when  the  waves  and  wind  were  inclining 
her  to  the  land  side.  If,  however,  she  had  fallen  in  the 
opposite  direction,  every  soul  on  board  must  have  perished. 

Wearied  with  grasping  the  rail  of  the  steamer,  I  ventured 
to  change  my  place  of  safety,  and  for  this  purpose  moved 
cautiously  towards  the  hurricane  or  bridge  deck,  which  is 
the  highest  part  of  a  vessel.  Seating  myself  upon  one  of 
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the  iron  propg  of  the  bridge,  I  felt  the  waves  as  they  dashed 
against  the  upturned  hull,  and  I  heard  a  voice  repeatedly 
cry,  “  Take  to  the  rigging  1  ”  I,  however,  did  not  avail  my¬ 
self  of  the  invitation,  for  1  could  observe  indistinctly  that  the 
rigging  was  already  black  with  people,  and  it  was  besides, 
difficult  to  approach  that  quarter  of  the  steamer.  Light  was 
issuing  from  the  port-holes  of  the  hull  beneath  me,  bat  this 
was  presently  extinguished  by  the  waves,  as  they  dashed 
into  tlie  little  windows.  I  myself  soon  became  thoroughly 
drenched  with  water,  my  feet  and  hands  were  numbed  with 
the  cold,  and  my  slippers  parted  company. 

Suddenly  1  lost  my  hold  and  fell.  I  now  thought  that  my 
end  was  indeed  approaching,  but  by  a  miracle  I  presently 
found  tnyself  seated  saddle  fashion  on  ihe  wooden  rail  be¬ 
low.  Again  1  thanked  Heaven  for  my  safety,  and  as  I  was 
uttering  the  words,  a  voice  near  me  asked  whether  1  was 
addressing  him. 

“  No,”  I  replied,  “  I  am  praying,  and  I  recommend  you 
to  do  the  same  ” 

“  What  language  do  you  pray  in  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“In  Spanish,”  I  answered,  “  but  you  can  pray  .in  your 
own  language,  you  know.” 

The  waves  still  beat  with  furv’  against  the  wreck,  and 
now  daylight  began  to  appear,  and  gradually  revealed  the 
objects  around.  Land  —  so  dreaded  a  few  hours  since,  so 
welcome  now  —  was  distinctly  visible.  The  steamer  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  semicircle  of  land. 

In  turning  my  head  I  beheld  my  friend  Mr.  Sant,  whom 
I  found  to  be  the  person  who  had  last  addressed  me. 

“  Are  you  Senor  C - ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  am.” 

“  Oh  I  we  are  lost —  we  are  lost!  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  On  the  contrary,”  said  I,  “  I  believe  we  are  saved.” 

“  Saved  for  the  moment  only  1  ”  he  said. 

The  poor  fellow  had  neither  hat  nor  coat  on,  and  was 
shivering  with  cold.  Water  was  dripping  from  his  head, 
and  his  watch  gu.trd  hung  loosely  from  his  waistcoat.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  offered  one  of  the  sailors  fifty  doll  irs 
for  a  life-preserver;  that  the  man  had  accepted  his  offer, 
but  Mr.  Sant’s  bands  were  so  benumbed  with  cold  that  he 
was  unable  to  extract  the  coin  from  his  lob.  The  sailor 
therefore  followed  my  friend’s  directions,  and  helped  him¬ 
self.  The  life  preserver,  however,  proved  of  no  service,  nor 
had  a  life-preserver  been  of  any  use  to  George,  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  saloon,  who  had  tried  to  avail  himself  of 
one.  His  body  was  then  floating  under  my  gaze. 

By  the  blessed  light  of  day  1  could  now  calculate  the 
distance  which  separated  us  from  land.  The  nearest  point 
of  teira  Jirma  was  a  large  rock  about  twenty-five  yards 
from  the  prow-head  ;  beyond  the  rock  was  a  small  island, 
which  I  afterwards  learnt  was  called  Gulls  Head.  Many 
of  the  shipwrecked  passengers  and  crew  were  already  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  rock,  while  others  had  reached  the  island. 

One  unfortunate,  whom,  from  the  color  of  his  skin,  I 
judged  to  be  an  engine-stoker,  lay  groaning  and  making  hor¬ 
rible  contortions  with  his  body  near  my  feet.  The  poor 
fellow  had,  like  many  others,  lost  his  reason.  Fearing  that 
in  his  paroxysms  he  might  clutch  at  my  feet,  and  that  we 
should  both  roll  overboard,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  shift 
my  quarters.  This  was  easier  said  than  done,  for  I  had 
lost  the  use  of  my  feet.  I  however  contrived  to  crawl 
on  my  knees  alocg  the  edge  of  the  hull,  holding  on  to 
the  rail  of  the  steamer,  and  pausing  here  and  there  till 
I  found  an  opportunity  to  pass,  for  the  overturned  hull  was 
crowded  with  people. 

During  one  of  these  pauses,  I  bethought  me  of  indulging 
in  the  luxury  of  a  cigar.  I  remembered  that  my  matches 
were  safely  deposited  iu  my  sock,  and  I  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  the  water  had  not  penetrated  the  silver  box  which 
held  them.  I  accordingly  extracted  a  cigar  from  a 
pocket  of  my  overcoat,  and  placed  it  in  my  mouth.  Alas  I 
the  cigar  was  soaking  with  sea-water.  I  allowed  it  to  fall 
from  my  lips,  while  1  continued  my  journey,  which  was  of 
more  vital  importance. 

When  I  had  reached  the  centre  of  the  steamer,  I  observed 
a  boat  coming  from  the  island.  It  appeared  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  small,  was  without  seats,  and  the  fishermen  by 


whom  it  was  manned  seemed  afraid  to  approach  too  near 
the  wreck.  A  few  moments  later,  a  larger  boat  put  off 
from  the  island,  and  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  passengers. 

I  had  now  reached  that  part  of  the  steamer  where  the 
mizzen-mast  is  situated,  and  here  I  found  my  friends  Welch 
and  Kew.  We  exchanged  greetings,  and  I  placed  myself 
literally,  and  not  in  the  Spanish  sense  of  the  expression 
“  at  their  feet.”  While  conversing  with  my  friends,  some 
of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  being  removed  from  the 
wreck  by  means  of  a  rope,  which,  as  I  afterwards  heard, 
had,  by  the  bravery  of  the  first  officer,  been  connected  with 
the  rock,  and  again  from  the  latter  to  the  island.  Those 
who  availed  themselves  of  this  means  of  escape  were  sadly 
beaten  by  the  waves,  which  rose  higher  and  higher  every 
moment.  Many  of  them,  exhausted  with  their  efforts,  and 
frost-bitten  with  the  cold,  fell  dead  on  their  way  along  the 
ro,  e. 

Amongst  those  who  remained  on  the  hull,  awaiting  the 
approach  of  the  boats,  were  not  a  few  who  went  raving 
mad,  slipped  into  the  tea,  and  were  drowned. 

My  frozen  hands  and  feet  rendered  me  powerless  to  leave 
the  wreck  by  means  of  the  rope,  so  I  made  no  effort  in  that 
direction.  Occasionally  I  raised  my  wet  overcoat  from  my 
chest,  to  see  if  my  body  continued  warm,  and  I  was  greatly 
thankful  at  the  sight  of  the  vapor  which  it  dispelled. 

The  boats  now  began  to  venture  nearer  to  the  wreck,  and 
those  who  had  not  lost  the  use  of  their  hands  and  feet 
passed  onward  toward  the  bow  of  the  steamer,  and  in  turn 
descended  by  a  rope  and  embarked. 

Unable  to  follow  their  example,  I  patiently  awaited  some 
other  means  for  my  rescue.  Wcsently  the  larger  boat  re¬ 
turned  from  the  island  for  the  fifth  time,  and  passed  from 
the  stern  end  of  the  steamer  under  that  part  of  the  hull 
where  I  was  stationed.  As  it  approached  I  let  go  my  hold, 
and  trusting  to  good  fortune  that  I  might  hook  on  to  the 
boat  by  an  arm  ora  leg,  I  slipped  downwards  over  the  hull. 
My  left  leg  missed  its  mark,  and  it  was  then,  I  think,  that  I 
received  the  two  gashes  in  my  foot,  which  for  many  long 
weeks  afterwards  I  retained.  1  fell  into  the  water,  but  in 
doing  so  I  contrived  to  hook  on  by  an  arm  to  the  gunwale 
of  the  boat,  and  in  this  condition,  and  by  swimming  a  little 
with  my  legs,  I  was  soon  hauled  in  head  foremost  by  one  of 
the  fishermen. 

By  this  means  I  was  safely  landed.  My  feet  were  greatly 
swollen  and  bleeding,  especially  my  left  foot;  but  all  sense 
of  feeling  had  long  since  deserted  me,  and  I  experienced 
no  pain. 

'Two  men  supported  me  in  their  arms,  and  endeavored 
to  restore  animation.  While  they  were  doing  so  I  clasped 
my  hands,  and  thanked  God  aloud  for  my  deliverance. 
One  of  the  fishermen,  who,  of  course,  did  not  understand 
the  language  in  which  my  words  were  uttered,  called  to  a 
messmate  and  said,  — 

“  1  say,  Johnny,  here’s  a  fellow  talking  gibberish.  He’s 
gone  clean  mad,  you  bet.” 

I  soon  assured  him  in  his  own  language  that  I  was  in  niy 
right  senses. 

“  Weir,  then,  Johnny,”  said  he,  “  take  off  your  socks,  if 
ou  have  any  with  you,  and  put  them  on  this  gentleman,  for 
e  can’t  walk,  and  that’s  a  fact.” 

Johnny  obeyed,  and  afterwards  assisted  one  of  the  men 
to  convey  me  to  the  house  of  a  fisherman  named  O’Brien, 
who  is  also  the  magistrate  of  Gulls  Head  Island.  O’Brien 
and  his  daughter  were  very  kind,  and  provided  tea  and 
bread-and-butter  for  all  the  passengers  who  arrived  at  their 
humble  dwelling.  We  numbered  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  at  the  fisherman’s  house ;  but  we  were  all  men,  for 
every  woman  had  perished  in  the  wreck,  and  only  one  boy, 
a  lad  of  fourteen,  was  saved. 

While  the  tea  was  preparing,  I  succeeded  in  drying  by 
the  fire  and  smoking  one  of  my  cigarettes.  After  the  six  or 
seven  hours  of  suflTering  which  I  had  just  experienced,  that 
little  cigarette  was  a  luxury  ever  to  be  remembered.  And 
shall  I  ever  forget  the  hot  cup  of  tea  and  the  bread-and- 
butter  which  followed  'I 

After  partaking  of  this  (as  it  then  seemed  to  me) 
princely  fare,  the  captain  of  the  ill-fated  steamer  walked 
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in,  and  finding  how  many  shipwrecked  people  were  billeted 
on  O'Brien,  he  said  that  some  of  us  must  be  removed  to 
another  locality.  I  and  some  others  were  accordingly  con¬ 
ducted  to  another  bouse,  where  we  were  again  regaled  with 
tea  and  bread-and-butter.  But  afier  partaking  of  that 
second  meal  I  was  shown  into  a  bedroom,  where  I  soon 
threw  off  iny  damp  clothes  and  retired  for  the  night.  And 
what  a  night  I 

On  the  tollowing  morning,  at  three  o’clock,  came  the 
welcome  news  that  some  steamers  for  our  conveyance  from 
the  island  had  arrived  from  Halifax,  and  shortly  affer  we 
were  on  board  one,  called  the  Delta. 

In  due  course  we  landed  at  Halifax,  and  some  of  our 
party  were  taken  to  a  hotel  in  that  city.  There  I  was 

visited  by  Dr.  J - ,  who  examined  my  feet,  and  declared 

that  my  left  foot  showed  signs  of  gangrene.  Dr.  VV - , 

another  physician  of  the  town,  however,  differed,  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  cure  my  feet  by  the  application  of  carbonized 
oil. 

Next  day,  accompanied  by  my  friends  and  fellow-suf¬ 
ferers,  Welch  and  Kew,  and  a  servant  who  had  been  saved 
from  the  wreck,  I  left  Halifax  in  a  small  steamer,  and  after 
a  peaceful  voyage  of  two  nights  and  a  day,  landed  at  Port¬ 
land. 

Thanks  to  the  carbonized  oil  prescribed  by  Dr.  W - , 

the  much-dreaded  gangrene  never  appeared 

From  Portland  we  went  on  to  Boston.  My  servant  Tom, 
assisted  by  some  laborers  who  willingly  volunteered  their 
services,  carried  me  in  turn  from  the  steamer  to  the  train. 
In  a  few  short  hours  we  arrived  at  Boston,  and  after  break¬ 
fasting  at  the  Tremont  House,  where  payment  was  gener¬ 
ously  refused  by  the  landlord,  I  bade  adieu  to  iny  friends 
Welch  and  Kew,  whose  destination  was  in  another  direc¬ 
tion,  and  took  the  train  for  New  York  and  home. 


BERTHE’S  WEDDING-DAY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OK  “  BATTY.” 


“  Good-night,  my  well-beloved  —  in  a  week’s  time,  my 
wife  I  ” 

f  Fran9ois  Gar.aye  is  so  much  taller  than  his  betrothed 
that  he  has  to  bend  down  to  kiss  pretty  Berthe’s  plump  rosy 
cheeks. 

She  puts  one  arm  round  his  neck  to  hold  him  fast  while 
she  fixes  a  little  sprig  of  myrtle  in  front  of  his  gendarme 
cap. 

“  Wear  it  till  our  wedding-day,”  she  whispers ;  and  this 
time  Francois  kisses  the  lips  which  have  come  so  near  his 
own. 

“  Good  night,  ma  cherie."  He  waves  his  cap  and  turns 
away. 

Berthe  Duval  stands  at  the  cottage  door,  and  looks  after 
her  lover.  The  whitewashed,  green-shuttered  cottage  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  hilly,  wooded  park.  Matthieu  Duval  is  con¬ 
cierge  to  the  ChUtelain  of  Villequi-^r,  and  this  cot‘age  is  his 
home,  though  he  spends  most  of  his  time  up  at  the  Cbilteau, 
while  the  Villequier  family  stay  so  long  away  in  Italy. 

Berthe  would  like  to  walk  a  little  way  with  Franijois,  but 
he  will  not  let  her  come  even  so  far  as  the  park  gates  with 
him;  therein  is  falling  heavily,  and  the  path  is  already 
half  under  water;  for  though  the  park  of  Villequier  is 
lovely  and  romantic,  full  of  upland  glades  sequestered  by 
lofty  forest  trees,  the  central  part  where  the  cottages  are 
built  forms  a  basin  at  the  foot  of  circling  hills,  and  the 
brilliantly  green  grass  around  is  rarely  parched,  even  in 
fierce  summer  heat. 

Matthieu  Duval  is  crippled  with  rheumatism,  and  so  is 
Tonine,  his  old  pinched  wife,  and  Tonine’s  eyes  are  dim; 
but  Berthe  is  plump  and  rosy,  and  her  blue  eyes  are  clear 
and  bright  as  they  follow  her  lover  through  the  park. 

Clear  and  bright;  but  there  is  a  tender,  timid  sadness  in 
them  now  which  fits  in  with  the  scene  around  her,  with  the 


falling  rain,  the  pendent,  heavily  soaked  IcafagsT  on  the  tall 
trees.  Still  Fran9ois  Garaye’s  last  words,  ancl  the  bright, 
honest  look  that  went  with  them,  ought  nut  to  have  brought 
so  heavy  a  shadow  across  the  face  of  his  betrothed. 

Berthe  is  conscious  of  this.  She  strains  her  eyes  against 
the  gathering  darkness,  so  that  she  may  follow  Fran9oia’ 
rapid  firm  steps  through  the  trees.  He  has  reached  the 
bank  of  the  little  river  which  runs  through  the  park,  and  as 
he  follows  its  winding  she  loses  sight  of  him.  No,  there  he 
is  again  1  He  must  have  come  back  —  he  is  nearer  to  her 
than  he  was  when  she  lost  sight  of  him ;  he  stands  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two  waving  his  gendarme  cap,  and  then  vanishes. 

Berthe  shudders  from  head  to  foot.  “  How  white  his 
face  was  1  ”  she  says. 

She  goes  into  the  cottage,  trembling  strangely ;  her 
hands  are  so  cold  that  she  crouches  over  the  hearth  and 
warms  them. 

“  Berthe,”  a  fretful  voice  sounds  out  of  the  dark  fireside, 
“  what  ails  thee  ?  Thou  art  as  white  as  the  wall  is.  F ran- 
9ois  is  a  fool  tc  keep  thee  out  in  rain  like  this ;  he  will 
spoil  his  uniform,  and  thou  wilt  have  an  ague.  Our  river 
is  harmful  in  the  rainy  season,  and  thou  knowest  it  well.” 

Berthe  keeps  such  unusual  silence  that  her  mother’s 
head  sinks  yet  more  on  one  shoulder,  and  her  little  watery 
gray  eyes  open  as  wide  as  possible. 

Berthe  cannot  laugh  or  even  speak ;  her  heart  is  each 
moment  growing  heavier.  Why  did  she  obey  Fran9oisV 
Why  did  she  not  go  with  him  as  far  as  possible  ?  Where 
does  this  horrible  cold  terror  spring  from,  that  grasps  at  her 
heart  like  a  hand  of  ice  ?  Is  something  evil  happening  to 
Fran9ois  V 

She  raises  herself  and  looks  round.  She  even  goes  once 
more  to  the  door  and  looks  out.  It  is  a  foolish  fancy,” 
she  says;  but  she  cannot  for  all  that  shake  it  off';  and 
even  when  she  goes  to  bed  she  wakens  suddenly  from  her 
troubled  sleep  and  cries  out  in  a  wild,  frightened  voice :  — 

“Fran93i8l  oh,  my  Fran9ois!  shall  I  never  see  thee 
again  'i  ” 

That  night  the  rain  never  ceases ;  it  keeps  falling  with 
a  ste.althy  sound,  but  still  that  sound  is  audible,  filling  the 
night  with  unrest,  and  making  it  impossible  for  one  wak¬ 
ened  from  sleep  to  slumber  again.  Berthe  lies  with  widely 
opened  eyes,  now  shivering  as  the  remembrance  of  her  last 
night’s  terror  comes  back,  now  in  piii  ing  thought  of  home¬ 
less  wanderers  shrinking  beneath  the  soaking  rain,  and 
always  through  every  thought  she  sees  her  Fran9Dis  and 
the  pale  face  her  last  look  had  shown  her  between  the 
trees. 

II. 

It  is  a  very  bright  morning  after  the  rain  ;  the  sun  is 
drinking  eagerly  at  every  leaf  of  the  tall  forest  trees,  and 
even  at  the  dripping  grass  blades. 

Fran9ois  had  told  Berthe  that  business  would  keep  him 
all  day  in  Caudebec ;  so  she  must  not  expect  him.  And 
Berthe  had  smiled  to  herself.  She  knew  that  her  lover’s 
business  was  the  completion  of  his  mohUier  —  the  finishing 
touches  in  the  way  of  decoration  to  the  two  rooms  in  the 
Gendarmerie  which  she  was  henceforth  to  inhabit  as 
Madame  Garaye.  It  was  hard  to  get  through  a  day  with¬ 
out  Fran9ois  ;  since  the  young  people  have  been  jiromised, 
some  six  months  back,  Fran9ois  has  gone  out  to  Villequier 
every  day,  for  the  good  gendarmes  of  Caudebec  have  a 
tranquil  life  of  it. 

Berthe  feels  happier  this  morning,  but  she  is  pale  from 
her  wakeful  night.  Tonine  looks  at  her  daughter  when 
they  all  sit  down  to  the  mid-day  meal  of  soup  and  bread. 

“  Eh  bien  !  ma  jille  !  thou  dost  not  look  like  a  bride. 
Thy  cheeks  are  as  white  as  a  June  lily.” 

“  Bah  1  bah  I  ”  Matthieu  laughs  in  his  fat  way.  “  She 
!  will  grow  rosy,  enough  when  she  hears  our  gendarme  on 
the  roail  by  and  by.” 

Berthe  smiles,  but  there  is  little  of  the  old  sunshine  in 
her  eyes. 

“  Fran9ois  is  not  coming  to-day,”  she  says  gravely. 

“  Not  coming  V  Bah  I  What  hast  thou  said  to  vex 
him  ?  It  is  ill  done  to  quarrel  so  near  the  marriage-day.” 
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Berthe  looks  uneasy,  half  ready  to  cry.  She  knows  that 
she  has  not  quarrelled,  but  what  then  ?  It  is  useless  to 
contradict  her  father,  and  besides,  he  does  not  give  her  the 
chance.  He  drags  his  long  stiff  legs  out  of  the  cottage ;  he 
is  going  up  to  tlie  Chateau,  again.  He  and  Tonine  wonder 
sometimes  why  their  limbs  have  stiffened  so  early,  and  why 
they  are  so  often  racked  with  pain.  Down  in  the  villajie 
and  in  the  town  of  Caudebec,  only  three  miles  away,  their 
neighbors  and  gossips  are  strong  and  healthy.  The  simple 

Cair  never  think  that  their  lord  would  have  done  well  to 
uild  his  cottages  in  somewhat  less  of  a  morass  —  for  on 
the  heights  beside  the  Chateau  .there  is  plenty  of  dry 
ground. 

As  Mattbieu  steps  outside  the  cottage  door  he  finds  him¬ 
self  face  to  face  with  two  gendarmes.  One  of  them  —  a 
broad  big  fellow  with  a  dark  coarse  face  —  Mattbieu  knows 
very  well ;  he  is  a  comrade  of  Berthe’s  lover,  and  Fran¬ 
cois  has  often  brought  him  with  him  to  the  cottage,  and 
calls  him  “  won  gros  Jacob,”  and  teases  him  till  Mattbieu 
thinks  the  stout  man  loses  patience ;  but  the  other  gen¬ 
darme  is  a  stranger,  and  Mattbieu  sees  in  an  instant  that 
he  is  Jacob’s  superior.  He  is  a  tall,  dark,  slight  man, 
who  looks  frail  and  delicate  beside  his  burly  companion. 

**  Bun  jour,  monsieur;”  —  the  stranger  raises  his  cap, 
and  so  does  Mattbieu.  “  Are  you  Mattbieu  Duval  V  ” 

“  At  your  service,  monsieur,”  and  the  caps  are  raised 
again. 

“  Well,  then,”  the  stranger  goes  on,  “  I  have  a  question 
to  ask  you.  Is  our  comrade  Francois  Garaye  here  V  ”  He 
Duts  the  question  in  a  coa.xing,  mysterious  way,  at  which 
Matthieu's  blue  eyes  open  roundly. 

“HereY  No,  monsieur,  wa  foi!  At  this  time?  No.” 
Mattbieu  smiles,  and  looks  over  bis  shoulder  into  the  cot¬ 
tage.  “  Even  our  young  lass  never  expects  him  till  even- 

ing” 

ITie  tall  thin  man  gives  a  significant  glance  at  Jacob, 
and  Mattbieu  looks  too,  to  sec  what  they  are  meaning. 

“  Wtiy,  how  pale  is  Monsieur  Jacob  !  ”  he  says.  “  Dia- 
ble  !  come  in  and  sit  down,  messieurs.” 

When  the  gendarmes  follow  Mattbieu  into  the  cottage 
they  only  find  Tonine  there.  Berthe  did  not  hear  what 
was  said,  but  through  the  window  she  has  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Monsieur  Jacob.  She  does  not  like  him ;  he  always 
stares  at  her  in  a  manner  which  is  insufferable,  and  she 
cannot  tell  Fran9ois,  because  Jacob  is  his  friend.  The 
only  cloud  that  hangs  over  her  future  life  in  Caudebec  is 
that  this  fat  staring  Jacob  Leduc  will  also  inhabit  the 
Gendarmerie. 

“  Sit  ye  down,”  Mattbieu  says ;  then,  when  they  are 
seated,  “  You  have  a  reason  for  coming  here  to  seek  Fran- 
9ois  Garaye  ?  ” 

He  looks  at  the  broad,  dark  face,  but  Jacob’s  eyes  are 
fixed  on  his  superior. 

The  tall,  thin  ofliclal  bows  to  Mattbieu.  “  I  will  explain 
to  monsieur.  I  arrive  at  Caudebec  yesterday,  from  Rouen, 
and  this  morning  I  inspect  our  force,  and  I  rind  that  one 
name  does  not  answer  to  the  muster-roll.  I  inquire  the 
reason  for  this,  and  I  learn  from  my  excellent  friend  ”  —  he 
looks  at  Jacob  —  “that  Fran9ois  Garaye,  the  second  in 
rank  at  the  Gendarmerie  of  Caudebec,  has  not  been  seen 
since  the  afternoon  of  yesterday.  I  see  that  my  friend  ” 
—  he  lays  his  fingers  on  Jacob’s  dark  blue  sleeve  —  “  hesi¬ 
tates  and  looks  confused,  and  I  proceed  to  cross-ciuestion. 
I  am  seldom  baffled.”  The  thin  man  smacks  his  lips  and 
sends  a  glance  of  conscious  merit  into  the  recess  where 
Tonine  crouches  beside  the  fire.  “  My  friend  Jacob  there 
imparts  to  me  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  said 
Fran9ois  Garaye  and  ”  —  the  thin  man  bows  politely  — 
“  the  young  lady  of  the  house,  and  he  asks  me  to  be  mer¬ 
ciful.  He  says  it  is  the  first  neglect  of  which  his  comrade 
has  been  found  guilty.  In  short  ”  —  he  waves  his  hand  — 
“  he  comes  here  with  me,  that  we  may  together  adminis¬ 
ter  rebuke,  and  make  the  simpleton  return  to  his  post  be¬ 
fore  his  absence  is  remarked  by  the  townsfolk  ;  for  you 
comprehend,  no  doubt,” — here  the  thin  gendarme  lays  a 
long  thin  finger  on  his  an  bed,  flexible  nose,  —  “that  the 
town  of  Caudebec  is  too  precious  to  be  neglected,  and  that 
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j  the  absence  of  one  of  its  valiant  defenders  during  a  whole 
I  night  is  neglect  of  a  serious  nature;  and,  monsieur,  I  am  a 
I  disciplinarian,  as  a  police  inspector  must  always  be.” 
j  The  thin  man  stops  short  here,  and  refreshes  himself 
I  with  a  huge  pinch  of  snufl'and  a  red  pocket-handkerchief. 

I  Mattbieu  plunges  Imtli  hands  into  his  hair,  and  sits  look- 
;  ing  stolidly  at  the  gendarme. 

i  The  old  woman  beside  the  fire  has  heard  every  word, 

I  and  now  she  gets  up  stiffly  from  her  chair,  and  moves  like 
'  a  bent  stick  out  of  the  kitchen.  The  thin  official  smiles, 

I  and  nudges  Jacob  ever  so  little, 
i  Mattbieu  looks  vexed  and  puzzled. 

I  “  I  know  nothing  of  the  lad,  monsieur,”  he  says  in  his 
broad  Norman  speech.  “  I  came  in  late  last  night,  and  my 
j  wife  told  me  that  Fran9ois  Garaye  had  been  here,  and  that 
he  had  gone  away  —  that  is  all  1  know.” 

There  is  a  pause ;  then  Tonine’s  dragging  steps  sound 
on  the  tiled  floor  outside.  She  pushes  at  the  half-opened 
back  door  and  comes  in,  followed  by  Berthe.  Berthe  is  so 
white  that  her  father’s  mouth  opens  at  sight  of  her.  The 
j  girl’s  eyes  are  dilated ;  she  walks  up  to  the  stranger,  and 
I  fixes  them  on  his  face. 

j  “Monsieur,  what  is  this  my  mother  says?  What  has 
!  been  done  to  Fran9ois  Garaye?” 

i  She  never  so  much  as  glances  at  Jacob.  She  knows 
1  where  he  sits,  just  beyond  the  other,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
I  the  red-tiled  floor. 

i  The  thin-faced  man  rises  and  bows ;  he  begins  to  smile. 

1  “  It  is  the  other  way',  mademoiselle.  I  am  come  to  ask  you 
'  for  Fran9ois  Garaye.  You  and  I  will  have  a  talk  by'  our- 
I  selves.”  Then  his  smile  fades  away  beneath  the  intense 
I  expression  of  those  scared  eyes ;  he  bends  down  and  whis- 
j  pers  to  Berthe,  “  You  will  serve  him  best  by  speaking  the 
truth.  He  must  be  reprimanded,  but  for  your  sake  he 
I  shall  not  be  punished.” 

;  Berthe  puts  her  hand  on  the  man’s  arm,  and  gives  him 
an  impatient  little  push  away. 

“  Father  I  ”  —  she  speaks  so  hurriedly,  so  unlike  her 
usual  peaceful  self,  that  Mattbieu  too  stares  at  her,  and  is 
more  perplexed  than  ever  —  “  dost  thou  hear  this,  and 
cansl  thou  stand  idle  ?  Thou  knowest  Fran9ois  has  not 
i  been  here  since  seven  last  night,  and  they  come  here  to 
I  ask  for  him  now.  Why  dost  thou  not  tell  them  he  went 
j  away  at  seven  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Why  do  they  seek  him 
I  here  ?  We  know  nothing.’’  Her  voice  rises  as  she  goes 
1  on  ;  all  her  suppressed  terror  has  got  free,  and  is  master- 
'  ing  the  quiet,  gentle  girl.  “Come  —  come!  I  say,  all  of 
I  you.  and  help  me  look  for  him  —  come !  ” 
i  She  looks  round  at  them  all,  but  there  is  no  answering 
terror  in  their  faces.  Jacob  whispers  to  his  comrade,  and 
1  then  a  quiet  ned  is  exchanged  between  the  two  gendarmes ; 

I  the  thin-faced  superior  puts  his  band  on  Matthieu’s  shoul¬ 
der,  and  bends  down  to  whisper  in  his  ear. 

Tonine  stands  clinging  to  the  blackened  dresser,  above 
which  are  four  ranges  of  gay'-colored  plates.  She  sees  that 
the  terror  which  sways  her  daughter  is  not  shared  by  Mat- 
thieu.  She  looks  from  one  to  the  other  with  her  dull 
:  bleared  eyes,  striving  to  gather  in  what  is  meant.  When 
'  her  eyes  reach  the  face  of  Jacob,  she  sees  there  for  an  in¬ 
stant  the  same  scared,  pale  horror  that  has  mastered  Ber¬ 
the.  But  even  while  she  gathers  this  in,  Jacob’s  expres- 
i  bion  changes,  and  the  stout  gendarme  is  looking  at  her 
i  daughter  with  profound  sympathy  in  bis  face. 

'  Berthe  opens  the  door  and  looks  impatiently  at  the  three 
I  silent  men. 

!  “  Come  I  ”  she  says  again,  then  she  passes  quickly  out 

of  sight. 

“  Monsieur,”  —  the  thin  gendarme  draws  a  breath  of  re¬ 
lief,  —  “  it  will  be  better  to  follow  mademoiselle  and  tell  her 
the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived.  The  poor  girl 
must  not  waste  pity  on  a  faithless  lover.”  He  looks  at  Mat- 
thieu,  but  Duval  sits  in  scowling  silence.  “Yousee,  ma- 
dame”  —  the  stranger  speaks  for  the  first  time  to  Tonine  — 

“  it  is  evident  that  the  young  man  has  departed,  no  one 
knows  where.  Well  then,  there  is  only  one  reason  to  be 
found  for  his  departure.  I  have  thought  profoundly  over 
the  affair,  but  there  seems  no  reason  so  likely  as  that 
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which  my  friend  Jacob  suggested  to  me  this  morning  ;  for 
you  understand,  a  man  would  not  give  up  so  res|>cctable 
an  eta/  without  a  reason.  My  friend  Leduc”  —  he  looks 
sympathizing  —  “  has  grave  reason  to  suppose  that  Fran¬ 
cois  Garaye,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  shrank  from 
the  fetters  of  a  married  life,  and  therefore  Francois  Ga¬ 
raye  will  not  reappear  in  Caudebec.  At  your  service,  mon¬ 
sieur.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  an^ier.”  He  raises  his  hat, 
and  passes  out  of  the  cottage  in  pursuit  of  Berthe. 

III. 

It  is  Sunday  in  Caudebec.  Bright  August  sunshine 
streams  down  the  beautiful  spire  of  Notre  Dame,  over  the 
richly  sculptured  triple  portal,  on  to  the  groups  which 
come  in  a  swiftly  moving  stream  from  the  dark,  narrow 
streets  of  quaint,  half-timbered  houses  into  the  Grande 
Place  where  the  church  stands.  It  is  the  Grande  Place  of 
Caudebec,  but  it  is  really  only  a  small  market-place,  bor¬ 
dered  by  two  long  sides  of  gabled  houses  with  grotescjue 
dormers  atop;  these  converge  into  two  narrow  streets, 
leading  in  struggling,  crooked  fashion  to  the  Seine;  be¬ 
tween  these  streets,  and  facing  the  church,  so  tvs  to  close  in 
the  Place,  are  a  few  houses  with  shops  in  front  of  far  more 
modern  construction  than  those  on  either  side. 

The  sunshine  rests  specially  on  the  snowy  caps  of  the 
farmers’  wives,  some  of  whom  have  come  across  the  ferry 
to  hear  mass  in  Caudehec,  and  also  it  glints  on  the  epau¬ 
lettes  of  the  soldiers  among  the  crowd  pouring  into  church 
in  slow,  decorous  order;  it  glitters  just  now  on  the  cap  of  a 
stout  gendarme  with  a  small,  decrepit  woman  clinging  to 
bis  right  arm.  It  is  Jacob  Leduc,  the  chief  of  the  Gendar¬ 
merie  of  Caudebec,  and  the  infirm  woman  is  Tonine  Duval. 
On  the  01  her  side  of  Tonine  walks  a  thin,  pale  girl  —  a 
shadow  of  the  rosy,  plump  Berthe  who  bade  good-by  to 
Francois  Garaye  two  years  ago. 

How  sadly  Berthe  has  changed  in  these  two  years ! 
Even  the  sweet  softness  of  her  eyes  is  changed ;  there  is  a 
new  look,  but  not  a  fi.Yed  look,  in  her  face.  It  requires  a 
special  cause  to  bring  that  sudden  darting  in  of  horror  and 
distrust  to  the  sweet  blue  eyes  ;  and  yet  now,  as  she  turns 
her  head  to  stretch  her  hand  to  the  henitier  under  the  porch, 
and  meets  Jacob’s  glance,  the  look  spreads  over  her  face 
till  her  lips  even  lose  color. 

No  one  notices  Berthe  to-day,  for  the  entrance  doorways 
are  small,  and  the  crowd  of  worshippers  have  to  pass  in  , 
heedfully  when  there  are  so  many,  or  it  might  seem  strange 
to  them  to  note  that  look  of  ghastly  horror  in  the  face  of  a 
girl  gazing  at  the  man  to  whom  gossip  has  assigned  her. 

They  pass  in,  and  .Tacob’s  chair  is  next  those  occupied 
by  the  mother  and  daughter;  and  when  the  pain  benit 
comes  round  Jacob  leans  across  Tonine  to  offer  a  piece  to 
Berthe.  Service  is  over,  and  the  crowd  streams  out,  with 
its  tongue  unloosed,  beyond  the  portal,  and  there  is  much 
greeting,  more  especially  among  the  women. 

Madame  Haulard,  the  tailor’s  wife,  slips  away  from  her 
husband  and  her  tall,  gawky  daughter,  and  greets  a  stout 
squat  woman,  who  is  so  like  her  that  you  see  at  once  they 
are  mother  and  daughter,  the  new  edition  being  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  original.  Madame  Haulard’s  eyes  are 
weak,  but  old  Julie  Carron’s  eyelids  have  a  red  border 
which  is  unpleasant  to  behold ;  her  mouth,  too,  is  wider 
than  her  daughter’s  is,  and  she  has  lost  her  teeth ;  but 
there  is  an  energy  and  a  vivacity  in  the  old  woman  which 
the  better-grown,  better-favored  daughter  seems  to  lack. 

“  Bo’ jour  —  bo’ jour,  mu  belle.”  She  throws  back  her  old 
head,  with  its  black  silk  covering  pinned  carefully  over  the 
snowy  cap,  and  gazes  admiringly  at  Madame  Haulard. 

“  Come,  then  ;  but  thou  hast  bonne  mine  to-day,  my  Hen- 
riette,  aha  1  ”  She  glances  over  her  shoulder  at  the  broad, 
lumbering  tailor;  his  heavy  straight  brows  are  bent  anx¬ 
iously  in  search  of  his  wife ;  but  Madame  Carron’s  sharp, 
ugly  old  eyes  go  past  him  to  look  for  her  granddaughter. 

“  Aha  I  ”  the  old  woman  chuckles,  “  Eugdnie  will  not  im¬ 
prove  the  race,  ma  fille;  she  is  for  all  the  world  like  my 
Chinese  pullet,  all  legs  and  neck,  ma  foil  Her  mouth  is 
big  enough  to  swallow  a  small  creature  like  me  altogether. 


Dame  !  thou  art  big  enough  for  a  woman,  Henriette ;  why, 
then,  hast  thou  let  Eugenie  shoot  beyond  thee  ?  ” 

A  little  flu.sb  rises  on  madame’s  placid  face;  but  this  is 
an  old  grievance,  and  she  is  too  good  a  daughter  to  contra¬ 
dict  her  mother.  She  walks  beside  her  silently. 

“  Thou  wilt  come  in  and  eat,  my  mother  V  "  she  says, 
when  they  reach  the  tailor’s  shop  on  the  left  side  of  the 
market-place. 

“  But  no,  my  Henriette ;  on  the  contrary,  I  must  hurry, 
or  I  shall  miss  the  noon  ferry-boat;  my  bonne,  Nanine,  is 
going  to  the  Jete  at  La  Mailleraye,  and  she  will  not  start 
till  I  return.  Tiens  I  ”  She  points  suddenly  to  one  of  the 
groups  in  the  Place.  “Jacob  Leduc  is  with  Tonine  Duval 
and  her  daughter.  Is  a  marriage  then  arranged  for  la 
petite  f  Ma  foi !  But  Jacob  is  too  old  and  fat.” 

“What  wilt  thou,  my  mother?”  Ma<lame  Haulard 
speaks  with  the  soft,  purring  tone  which  so  usually  accom¬ 
panies  worldly  wisdom  in  a  woman.  “  The  Duvals  have 
no  money.  Berthe’s  health  is  so  broken  that  she  cannot 
earn  a  sou,  and  Monsieur  Leduc  wants  a  wife.  If  Mat- 
thieu  had  lived,  or  if  affairs  had  been  better  at  the  Cha¬ 
teau,  then  indeed  such  a  difference  of  age  might  have  been 
considered;  but  I  hardly  know,  ma  mere.  I  do  not  suppose 
Matthieu  would  have  laid  by  much  for  Berthe,  and  a  girl 
without  a  portion  should  be  thankful  to  get  a  husband  at 

“  Poor  Bertbe,  I  am  sorry  for  her  1  ”  The  old  woman 
rebels  against  her  daughter’s  wisdom ;  but  she  admires 
what  she  calls  Henriette’s  civilisation  too  much  to  contra¬ 
dict  it.  “  She  must  have  been  very  fond  of  that  vaurien 
Fran9ois  Garaye.  See  how  pale  and  altered  she  has  grown. 
She  has  never  got  over  the  illness  she  had  afterwards.” 

There  are  tears  in  old  Julie’s  eyes  as  she  watches  the 
group  out  of  sight. 

“  Berthe  must  have  been  badly  brought  up,  my  mother, 
to  be  fond  of  a  man  who  was  not  her  husband ;  thou  didst 
not  te.ll  me  it  was  my  duty  to  love  before  marriage,  so  I 
began  without  any  love ;  yet  see  how  well  Monsieur  Hau- 
lard  and  I  have  got  along  together.  Dost  thou  not  think 
that  Berthe’s  paleness  may  rather  be  caused  by  the  change 
that  has  come  into  her  life,  del !  It  must  be  a  great 
change  to  be  shut  up  in  a  small,  close  room  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Boucherie,  after  living  in  her  father’s  cottage  at  Ville- 
quier,  where  she  could  roam  the  park  all  day.” 

“Yes,  yes,  thou  art  always  wise,  my  Henriette;  but 
batons  le  pas  or  I  may  lose  tbe  boat ;  ”  and  the  squat  old 
figure  rolls  on  towards  the  river  as  if  the  soles  of  her  stout 
black  shoes  were  round. 

The  Rue  de  la  Boucherie  is  certainly  not  a  healthy 
street ;  its  back  windows  overlook  the  small  fetid  river, 
which  indeed  runs  under  the  houses,  but  the  room  which 
Tonine  and  her  daughter  have  rented  ever  since  Matthieu 
died  is  neither  small  nor  close ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  spa¬ 
cious,  and  has  two  large  pointed  windows,  with  stone  seats 
in  the  deep  recesses. 

Matthieu  died  suddenly  in  a  fit,  and  his  sudden  death 
spared  him  the  consciousness  of  the  ruin  of  his  employers  ; 
for  the  Chatelain  de  Villequier  and  his  family  are  scattered 
in  a  foreign  land  now,  and  their  long-possessed  home  is  let 
to  strangers. 

Berthe  had  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  Fran9ois 
Garaye’s  disappearance  and  the  long  illness  that  followed ; 
but  her  father’s  death  roused  her.  She  planned  the  re¬ 
moval  to  Caudebec  with  all  her  former  energy,  and  as  long 
as  there  was  anything  to  do  she  seemed  to  have  rallied 
from  the  blight  which  had  withered  up  her  youth. 

But  this  excitement  soon  passed  away,  the  girl  became 
again  pale  and  lifeless  looking,  and  the  scared  glance, 
wliich  had  so  terrified  her  mother  at  the  cottage,  showed 
at  times  on  Berthe’s  thin  face. 

“  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,”  the  old 
woman  murmured.  “  Berthe  pines,  shut  up  here  in  Cau¬ 
debec,  but  1  have  not  half  the  pains  and  aches  I  suffered  in 
the  cottage.  I  am  surely  growing  younger.  Monsieur 
Jacob  says  so,  and  he  is  a  wise  man.’’ 

Monsieur  Jacob  is  a  constant  visitor  in  the  room  au 
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quatrieme  Rue  de  la  Boucherie.  Berthe  always  takes  her 
work  into  one  of  the  arched  windows  when  he  comes,  and 
aits  sewinj;  on  the  stone  seat  there  till  his  visit  is  over ; 
and  yet,  although  he  rarely  ventures  to  address  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Touiiie  understands  the  object  of  the  well-to-do  gen¬ 
darme’s  visits. 

She  is  eager  to  encourage  them.  Little  by  little,  fresh 
meat  and  white  bread,  and  now  and  then  a  chicken  and  a 
bottle  of  wine,  come  in  an  unexpected  way,  and  eke  cut 
the  frugal  housekeeping  of  the  mother  and  daughter. 

At  first  Berthe  rebels  against  these  gifts,  but  her  moth¬ 
er’s  in6rmities  and  helplessness  close  her  lips.  Little  by 
little,  too,  her  own  increasing  weakness  makes  even  needle¬ 
work  irksome.  Berthe  feels  that  she  is  drifting  slowly  into 
a  destiny,  the  first  thought  of  which  stirred  her  whole  nat¬ 
ure  to  des|)erate  resistance. 

Her  mother  has  wept  and  prayed  and  scolded  and  en¬ 
treated  for  more  than  a  year,  and  Jacob  Leduc  has  perse¬ 
vered  in  his  silent,  unobtrusive  suit,  and  now  at  last  he  is 
to  be  rewarded. 

On  this  Sunday  Monsieur  Jacob  has  gone  home  with 
the  mother  and  daughter,  and  has  eaten  with  them  for  the. 
first  time;  and  now  he  8tan<l8  bowing  over  the  hand  of 
Berthe,  firmly  clapped  in  his  own,  for  Berthe  has  just  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  his  wife  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements 
are  made. 

Monsieur  Jacob  raises  his  head  and  smiles  at  his  affi¬ 
anced;  he  is  going  to  kiss  her,  and  Tonine  stands  by,  smil¬ 
ing,  too,  to  sanction  the  action. 

She  sees  the  smile  die  out  of  the  broad,  heavy  lace,  she 
sees  the  dark,  sallow  skin  change  suddenly  to  a  sickly 
white,  and  then  the  old  woman’s  dull,  cunning  eyes  pass 
on  swiftly  to  her  daughter's  fa'.’e.  She  sees  an  awful, 
ghastly  terror  painted  there;  the  blue  eyes  are  widely 
dilated,  and  fix  on  something  which  Tonine  cannot  see ; 
for  there  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  but  space  on  the 
blank  stone  wall  behind  Jacob,  and  it  cannot  be  Jacob  him¬ 
self  who  has  called  up  the  horror  in  her  daughter’s  face. 

“  Is  she  mad  ?  ”  the  frightened  woman  asks  herself. 
“Well,  if  she  is.  Monsieur  Jacob  must  not  find  it  out.” 

bile  Alatthieu  lived  Tonine  was  looked  upon  almost  as 
a  helpless  imbecile;  but  she  has  regained  the  full  use  of 
her  limbs  since  she  has  lived  in  Caudebec,  and  her  cunning 
has  grown  with  her  strength.  Food  and  drink  are  the 
chief  things  of  life  to  her,  and  Berthe  is  only  an  available 
means  to  procure  these  without  labor  or  anxiety. 

“No,”  she  says  again  to  herself,  “  Monsieur  Jacob  must 
not  find  out  anything  which  could  prevent  the  marriage. 
Allans,  monsieur,”  she  says,  in  a  bantering  tone,  “  as  you 
are  to  have  her  altogether  soon,  you  must  leave  Berthe  to 
me  this  evening;  you  see  she  is  not  well.” 

Monsieur  is  glad  to  go;  he  wants  to  marry  Berthe,  but 
he  is  never  at  ease  in  her  presence. 

“  It  will  be  difTerent  after  marriage,”  he  says  as  he  goes 
down  the  broken  staircase ;  “  she  will  be  mine  altogether, 
then,  and  I  shall  break  her  of  these  moods.  1  wish  I  had 
never  seen  her  1  ”  —  and  he  mutters  an  o»th. 

The  staircase  is  certainly  very  dark  and  uneven,  but  the 
gendarme’s  face  has  a  heavier  scowl  on  it  than  this  should 
cause,  even  when  he  comes  out  into  the  sunshine. 

As  soon  as  he  departs,  Tonine’s  anger  bursts  out. 

“And  is  it  not  enough,  then,  foolish  child,  that  thou 
hast  flouted  and  chilled  the  man  by  thy  haughty  moods, 
but  thou  must  glare  as  if  thou  sawest  a  ghost  over  Jacob’s 
shoulder  V  If  thou  hadst  now  and  then  given  him  so  much 
as  a  smile  he  had  married  thee  a  year  ago.” 

Her  voice  falters  as  she  ends,  and  she  crouches  into  her 
low  chair,  set  just  within  the  projecting  brick  fireplace. 

Bci;the  does  not  stieak.  She  only  keeps  her  eyes  fixed 
oh  her  mother,  till  Tonine  can  no  longer  bear  their  mute 
reproach.  She  begins  to  rock  herself  to  and  fro,  and  she 
fiings  her  patched  black  apron  over  her  head,  that  she  may 
grumble  with  impuuity. 

“  Pining  and  fretting  away  health  and  good  looks  for  a 
vaurien  —  for  Jacob  says  Francois  was  a  vaurien  —  and 
then  treating  an  honest  man  like  a  dog,  and  no  one  may 
say  a  word  I  Sainte  Vierge  c’est  facheux  I” 


[February  7, 

All  this  time  Berthe  has  been  trying  to  speak.  She 
dares  not  utter  all  that  is  in  her  breast ;  hard  as  the  task 
has  been,  she  has  tried  to  disbelieve  her  own  suspicions 
that  Fran9oi8  was  not  fairly  dealt  by.  From  infancy  she 
has  been  accustomed  to  hear  her  mother’s  feeble,  impotent 
murmurs,  and  she  has  met  them  as  her  father  met  them, 
with  gentle  patience. 

But  though  Tonine  has  been  a  helpless  tyrant,  till  to- 
I  day  her  tyranny  has  manifested  itself  rather  in  feeble  com¬ 
plaints  than  in  severe  reproaches. 

The  changed  tone  rouses  Berthe  from  the  stupor  which 
has  been  creeping  over  her  day  by  day  since  she  has  lived 
in  Caudebec  —  rouses  her  to  a  sudden  and  complete  awak¬ 
ening. 

It  is  not  on  the  crouching  woman  in  the  chair,  with  her 
apron  over  her  head,  that  Berthe  gazes  so  intently  :  it  is 
on  the  gleam  of  light  which  has  fallen  on  her  mother’s 
conduct. 

Till  now,  Berthe  has  neither  thought  nor  reasoned  about 
Monsieur  Jacob  and  his  visits.  At  first  she  tried,  in  a 
spirit  of  dumb  resistance,  to  be  absent  when  he  came ;  but 
she  soon  yielded  to  his  vigilance,  and  then,  as  her  health 
failed,  and  all  resources  seemed  closed  to  her,  she  felt 
with  a  sort  of  half-conscious  sullen  despair  what  the  end 
must  be.  Now,  in  one  startled  minute  of  enlightenment, 
she  sees  it  all.  Her  mother  has  from  the  first  meant 
her  to  marry  Jacob,  although  she  well  knew  how  Berthe 
had  shrunk  from  the  big  gendarme,  even  at  the  cottage  at 
Villequier.  Something  beyond  there  is,  which  Berthe 
strives  to  see  in  the  flood  of  light  that  thus  suddenly  brings 
her  back  to  her  former  mental  energy,  and  she  seeks  to 
follow  the  clue ;  but  as  she  seeks  she  feels  the  black  veil 
falling  over  her  again,  and  striving  hard  to  keep  her  newly- 
gained  light,  she  breaks  suddenly  into  words :  — 

“  Hush,  my  mother  1  for  the  love  of  God  do  not  make 
my  burden  heavier.  I  have  promised  to  marry  Jacob  Le¬ 
duc —  is  not  that  enough?  I  have  made  no  promise  to 
love  him,  and  if  he  is  content  thou  must  be  so  too.” 

The  tone  of  her  daughter’s  voice  startles  Tonine:  the 
ulls  down  her  apron,  and  looks  at  her  hurriedly.  Berthe 
as  flushed ;  her  eyes  are  bright,  and  her  lips  too  look  full 
of  life ;  for  an  instant  she  is  almost  the  Berthe  Uuval  of 
two  years  ago.  At  this  sight  all  that  there  is  of  motherly 
feeling  stirs  in  the  old  woman.  Tonine  struggles  up  to 
her  feet,  and  hobbles  over  the  tiled  floor  to  her  daughter. 

“  My  Berthe,”  she  says,  “  don’t  be  angry  with  thy 
mother ;  she  is  old  and  foolish,  but  all  she  does  is  for  love 
of  thee;  only  tell  her  just  this,  Berthe;  tell  her  why  thou 
hast  looked  so  strangely  at  Jacob,  and  why  that  wild  look 
comes  to  thy  face  at  —  at  ”  — 

She  fixes  her  cunning  little  eyes  on  the  soft,  sweet  blue 
eyes  of  her  daughter,  and  then  stands  with  her  mouth  wide 
open,  stupefied,  at  the  rapid  change;  for  Berthe’s  color  fades 
as  fast  as  snow  melts  before  the  fire ;  the  light  dies  out  of 
her  eyes,  and  she  grows  a  ghastly  white. 

“  Do  not  ask  me,”  she  says.  “  I  cannot  help  my  looks. 
Do  not  notice  them,  my  mother.” 

She  leads  Tonine  carefully  back  to  her  chair,  and  then 
she  goes  up  the  creaky  staircase  to  the  grenier.  It  is  a 
large  low  room,  open  to  the  roof,  but  it  has  been  unlet  for 
years,  and  Berthe  has  the  privilege  of  retiring  here  when 
she  wants  to  be  alone  with  her  thoughts.  She  only  goes 
up  there  in  daylight ;  the  one  window  gives  scanty  light  to 
the  far-off  corners,  whence  the  shadows  seem  hardly  to  be 
driven  away  by  the  noon-day  sun  ;  there  is  a  weird  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  gaunt,  deserted  place,  and  though  this  chimes 
in  with  Berthe’s  sense  of  lonely  sorrow,  still  she  shudders 
and  trembles  if  she  stays  up  there  a  minute  after  dark. 

There  is  no  furniture  in  the  grenitr,  an<l  Berthe  seats 
herself  on  the  floor,  near  the  window,  and  hides  her  face 
in  her  thin  bands. 

“  Oh,  my  Frantjois  1  my  beloved  1  ”  she  says,  “  forgive 
me  this  wrong  I  am  going  to  do  to  thee.  Tliey  say  thou 
wert  unfaithful  to  me  ;  I  do  not  think  so ;  but  if  thou  wert, 
what  then  ?  I  never  was  worthy  of  thee,  and  how  can  I 
murmur,  if  thou  hast  seen  me  as  I  see  myself  V  But  thou 
lovedst  me  so  once,  my  well-beloved  1  that  I  can  never  let 
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thee  out  of  the  shrine  my  heart  has  made  for  thee  I  Do 
not  fear,  my  Francois,  that  this  marriage  will  obscure  thine 
image  in  my  heart  —  it  will  not  be  lor  long.  May  God 
forgTve  me,  if  this  is  sin ;  I  but  consent  to  this  marriage  to 
be  free  of  these  ceaseless  importunities  of  my  mother ;  and, 
mv  Francois,  I  know  it  is  not  for  long.  I  am  coming, 
beloved.  This  marriage  will  but  hasten  our  reunion,  for 
thou  awaitest  me  —  I  know  it  —  I  feel  it  —  ah  1  ”  — 

She  stops  with  a  sob  of  shuddering  terror,  and  looks 
round  with  wild,  scared  eyes ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
vast  blank  space,  only  the  sound  of  mice  in  the  wall  close 
by  tells  what  has  startled  her. 

“  It  is  necessary,  I  believe,  for  my  mother’s  comfort,”  she 
goes  on  listlessly,  “and  I  will  try  to  like  Jacob  a  little  — 
and  not  to  tremble  so  when  he  looks  at  me.  But  oh, 
why  is  it  ?  —  why  do  I  always  see  my  Fran9ois  when  I  see 
him  ?  ” 

Again  the  terrible  look  whitens  her  face.  She  glances 
round  at  the  fast-darkening  corners  of  the  greater,  and  runs 
to  the  staircase  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

IV. 

There  are  Seine  pilots  dwelling  at  Villequier,  on  the 
quay  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  which  leads  up  to  the 
ChSteau  perched  atop  of  the  lofty  cote.  The  little  boat 
brings  passengers  from  the  steamer  which  plies  three  times  a 
week  between  Le  Havre  and  Rouen,  and  it  has  Just  landed 
its  one  passenger,  a  tall,  bony,  dark-eyed  woman,  who  might 
well  sit  for  the  portrait  of  Meg  Merrilies. 

The  sailors  gather  round  her ;  they  have  been  idle  all 
day,  and  her  face  promises  pastime. 

“  Bon  Jour,  ma  mere,”  says  Jules  Sergent,  the  biggest  and 
burliest  of  the  pilots,  “  you  are  a  stranger ;  you  are  welcome. 
What  may  your  business  be  in  Villequier?  Command  us, 
we  are  in  authority  here.” 

A  shout  of  laughter  from  the  rest  shows  her  that  he  is  in 
jest.  She  mutters  a  rough  word,  and  pushes  by  him  till 
she  is  free  of  the  circle ;  then  she  turns  round  with  a  scoff 
on  her  keen,  dark  face. 

“  Lazy  vauriens  !  ”  —  her  face  softens  into  a  smile  —  “I 
have  a  sailor  son,  only  be  does  not  spend  his  leisure  in 
teasing  other  men’s  mothers.  He  is  good  and  kind,  is 
my  Auguste,  and  it  is  for  him  I  am  come  to  pray  at  Barre- 
y-va,  that  his  voyage  may  be  prosperous.” 

All  the  men  take  off  their  caps  and  look  grave. 

”  Pardon,  ma  mere,”  says  Jules  Sergent,  “just  now  we 
are  idle  fellows,  as  you  say  ;  but  we  are  going  to  drink  the 
health  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom  to-day,  and  the  prospect 
makes  us  merry.  We  will  drink  to  your  son’s  safe  return 
too,  if  you  will  tell  us  who  he  is.” 

“  His  name  will  not  tell  you  much ;  ”  a  glow  of  pride 
passes  across  the  wrinkled  gypsy  face;  “he  is  called  Au¬ 
guste  Durand.  I  cannot  tell  you  where  he  is ;  he  has  been 
gone  two  years;  but- 1  have  had  news  of  him,  and  in  his 
letters  he  asks  me  to  go  to  Barre-y-va.” 

“  I  will  go  along  with  you,  my  mother,”  says  Jules. 
“  The  chapel  is  a  good  step  on  the  road.  It  is  nearer  to 
Caudebec  than  it  is  to  V’illequier.” 

Jules  rolls  out  of  the  group  and  advances  towards  the 
mother  of  Auguste.  The  sleeves  of  his  dark  knitted  jersey 
are  rolled  up  to  his  elbows  and  his  glazed  hat  is  set  at  the 
back  of  his  head ;  but  the  smile  fades  out  of  his  broad  face, 
and  he  hesitates ;  the  old  woman’s  brows  are  gathering 
into  a  frown  while  she  stands  scanning  his  face. 

“  What  is  amiss  now,  my  mother  V  No  offence  is  meant, 
so  none  should  be  taken.  I  do  not  seek  to  force  my  com¬ 
pany  on  thee.  My  mates  and  I  must  all  find  our  way  to 
the  chapel  presently,  to  meet  the  bridal  procession.” 

The  old  woman  shudders. 

“  I  know  my  way,”  she  says,  “  and  I  am  not  angry  with 
you  either,  my  lad.  I  was  looking  to  be  sure  I  had  not  seen 
our  face  before  ;  but  no,  it  was  another.  Did  you  say  a 
ridal  procession  to  the  chapel  ?  Tell  me  ”  —  she  looks 
away  from  Jules  to  his  companions  —  “has  there  been  no 
one  missing  here  this  time  two  years  ?  Was  there  not  a 
hue-and-cry  after  a  lost  man  ?  ” 


“  Two  years  I  ”  —  a  black-eyed  youth  laughs  merrily  at 
her.  “  Why,  there’s  not  a  man  among  us  has  been  here 
two  years.  Some  of  us  come  from  Quilleboeuf  and  some 
from  Le  Havre.  1  come  myself  from  Honfleur  ;  we  know 
nought  of  what  hap]>ened  here  two  years  ago  ;  but,  7na  mere, 
if  you  want  to  hear  the  gossip  of  Villequier  you  must  step 
into  the  Hdrel  de  la  Marine.  Madame  Manget  will  give  it 
to  y^ou  —  well  spiced.” 

The  woman  again  knits  her  black  eyebrows  Bercely. 

“  Gossip  1  Do  I  look  like  a  gossip,  imbecile  V  I  could 
tell  of  that  which  is  too.terrible  to  gossip  about.” 

She  gives  an  indignant  wave  of  her  lean  brown  hand,  and 
turns  her  back  on  the  sailors. 

The  dark-eyed  youth  laughs  loudly,  but  Jules  puts  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“Chut!  Victor.  She  is  mad.  or  she  may  be  a  witch, 
and  in  an  instant  she  may  cast  an  evil  eye  over  her 
shoulder.” 

“  Witch  I  —  bitine.”  Laurent  Tournier,  the  only  white- 
haired  man  among  them,  smiles  at  the  awe  in  .lules’  face. 
“  But  two  years  ago  —  did  she  say  two  years  ago  —  a  man 
.mi-sing?  Ahl  I  remember,”  he  repeals  sloany.  “Was 
it  two  years  or  three  years  ago  that  the  young  gendarme 
ran  away  from  old  Matthieu’s  pretty  daughter?  ” 

“  Tiens !  A  pretty  girl  forsaken.  What  is  the  story 
Laurent  ?  ”  Jules  speaks  first,  but  two  or  three  others  join 
in  entreaty. 

Laurent  shakes  his  head  and  walks  out  of  the  group. 

“  No ;  to-day  is  not  the  day  to  recall  all  that  sorrow,” 
he  says  gravely.  “  Poor  Berthe  I  I  never  thought  to  have 
seen  her  wedding-day  with  another.” 

The  tall  woman  goes  on  along  the  white  osier-bordered 
road. 

“  A  wedding-party  at  Barre-y-va?  ”  she  says,  and  then  a 
look  of  horror  passes  over  her  face.  “  I  thought  when  I  left 
the  place  I  could  never  come  back  to  it ;  but  for  my  Au¬ 
guste’s  letter  1  had  never  come.  Well,  it  may  be  that  this 
bridal  procession  will  wipeout  the  remembrance.  Ah! 
mon  Dieu  I  that  was  a  night  1  ”  —  she  shudders  and  draws 
the  back  of  one  brown  hand  across  her  eyes. 

The  road  has  begun  to  mount  ;  it  has  widened  too,  and 
the  sun  pours  down  scorching  rays  on  the  ilusty,  stony 
ground.  After  a  mile  or  so  the  woman’s  steps  Hag ;  she  no 
longer  holds  her  head  so  erect ;  at  last,  with  almost  a 
groan  of  fatigue,  she  makes  her  way  out  of  the  beaten  path 
to  a  stile  set  in  the  hedge  that  borders  the  foot  of  the  steep 
cote,  and  sits  down  to  rest.  A  gurgling  sound  makes  her 
look  about.  Close  by  her  feet  is  a  cluster  of  broad  prim- 
I  rose  leaves,  starting  out  from  among  a  fringe  of  ferns,  and 
beyond  this,  issuing  from  the  mossy  bank  beneath  the 
hedge,  a  fountain  trickles  like  a  thread  of  sparkling  silver 
in  the  sunshine.  She  gets  off  the  stile,  stoops  to  wash  her 
face  in  the  clear  water,  and  then  hollows  the  palm  of  her 
left  band  an<l  drinks  thirstily  out  of  it. 

“  1  must  make  haste  to  Barre-y-va,”  she  says,  more 
cheerfully.  “  It  i^  not  very  far  on  to  Caudebec,  and  I 
shall  perhaps  find  a  wagon  there  going  to  Yvetdt  or 
Beuzeville.” 

She  goes  on  with  a  quicker  step  along  the  road  beside 
the  river  to  offer  up  prayers  for  her  Auguste  at  the  little 
chapel.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  young  sailor  started  on 
his  voyage  she  had  made  this  pilgrimage.  Since  then  all 
bad  prospered  with  him,  and  now  that  his  ship,  instead  of 
returning  home,  is  to  remain  aHoat  another  year,  the  pious 
young  fellow  has  written  to  entreat  his  mother  to  take  the 
weary  journey  once  again  f6r  his  sake  and  to  make  an 
offering  to  Notre  Dame  de  Barre-y-va.  Last  time  the 
Mere  Durand  fell  ill  on  her  way  home,  and  stayed  some 
time  at  Beuzeville  before  she  could  return  to  Le  Havre  ; 
but  then  {terhaps  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  she  had 
started  from  Le  Havre  on  one  of  the  late  evenings  of  the 
little  steamer,  and  it  had  not  landed  her  at  Villequier  till 
past  eight  o’clock  in  the  midst  of  pouring  rain.  She  had 
spent  the  night  in  the  road,  and  had  been  picked  up  next 
morning,  in  a  drenched,  semi-conscious  state,  by  the  driver 
of  a  wagon  returning  to  Beuzeville.  It  was  really  not 
wonderful  that  la  Mere  Durand  should  have  had  a  fever 
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after  this  ;  still  the  very  few  acquaintances  she  possessed 
at  Le  Havre  said  it  was  strange  that  la  Mere  Durand 
should  have  grown  so  stern  and  silent  since  her  journey  to 
Barre-y-va.  Something  must  surely  have  happened  there. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  pilgrims  bound 
for  Barre-y-va  on  this  sunshiny  afternoon.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Haulard  head  the  procession  when  it  leaves  the 
church ;  the  bridegroom  is  from  the  south,  and  he  has  no 
relative  to  stand  by  him  in  Caudebec,  so  be  has  asked  the 
tailor  to  give  him  countenance.  Next  to  this  portly  pair 
come  Alphonse  Poireau,  the  clock-maker,  and  his  sister 
Louise ;  old  Pierre  Lebrun,  a  half-witted  brother  of 
Tonine,  is  the  only  relative  of  the  bride,  for  Berthe  en¬ 
treated  her  mother  not  to  write  to  any  of  her  father’s  rela¬ 
tives  —  they  live  in  Paris,  and  they  are  rich,  and  have 
shown  no  sympathy  in  the  troubles  which  have  befallen  the 
Duvals  in  these  two  sad  years. 

After  Pierre  come  two  gendarmes,  sleepy-eyed  fellows, 
who  look  suitable  guardians  of  order  for  tnc  peaceful,  lei¬ 
surely  town  of  Caudebec.  Then  come  about  seven  or  eight 
girls  and  young  women,  for  whom  Berthe  has  no  special 
friendship;  but  they  love  Berthe  for  her  sweet  face  and  for' 
the  patience  with  wh’ch  she  has  borne  her  sorrow. 

The  procession  goes  to  the  house  of  Monsieur  Haulard  to 
breakfast,  and  it  is  afternoon  before  it  sets  out  again  towards 
the  little  chapel.  No  one  knows  whence  the  custom  of  go¬ 
ing  there  came.  The  chapel,  as  the  name  implies,  was 
built  to  implore  the  V'irgin’s  help  against  the  fury  of  the 
terrible  harre  of  the  Seine,  which  loses  its  force  just  above 
Caudebec ;  but  whether  the  bridegroom  is  or  is  not  a  sailor, 
from  time  out  of  the  memory  of  any  living  inhabitant,  every 
newly-married  pair  goes  on  foot  from  Caudebec  to  the 
chapel,  and  offers  up  prayers  for  a  blessing  on  their  union. 
The  procession  walks  in  the  same  order  as  before.  There 
is  no  bridal  finery  displayed  in  it  till  you  reach  the  bride; 
her  friends  all  wear  their  Sunday  garments,  and  look  trim 
and  fresh  as  for  a  file  day ;  but  the  dresses  are  chiefly 
dark-colored. 

Berthe  looks  pale  and  delicate  but  very  charming  to¬ 
day.  She  has  on  a  long  white  muslin  gown,  which  trails 
on  the  ground  behind,  a  wreath  of  white  roses  on  her  head, 
and  over  this  a  large  white  muslin  veil.  She  has  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  white  flowers  in  one  band,  and  a  pocket-handker¬ 
chief  trimmed  with  lace  in  the  other.  These  arc  Jacob’s 
gifts,  selected  by  Madame  Haulard. 

Jacob  walks  a  little  in  front  of  the  bride  and  her  mother, 
swinging  Berthe’s  parasol  in  his  hand.  He  looks  very  pale 
and  grave,  paler  even  than  he  did  during  the  marriage 
ceremony,  certainly  not  a  joyful  bridegroom. 

“  I  did  not  think  Berthe  would  have  looked  so  well,” 
madame  whispers  to  her  husband,  as  soon  as  they  arc 
clear  of  the  town  and  fairly  on  the  Vellequier  road.  “  She 
must  really  have  been  nice  looking  before  her  illness.” 

“Nice-looking!  dost  thou  say?  She  was  the  prettiest 
girl  to  be  seen  for  miles ;  and  as  for  figure  1  ”  —  here  Mon¬ 
sieur  Haulard  sees  a  projection  of  his  wife’s  lower  lip,  and 
he  stops.  Since  marriage  experience  has  added  much  to 
the  tailor’s  natural  sagacity ;  but  he  occasionally  forgets 
prudence  when  be  speaks  of  female  beauty. 

“  Pretty  1  ”  —  madame  shrugs  her  broad  shoulders  till 
her  handsome  shawl  nearly  touches  her  ears.  “  Thou  art 
so  easy  to  please,  my  friend  ;  put  a  head  on  a  mopstick, 
and  dress  it  up,  and  for  thee  there  is  a  fine- figured  woman  ! 
Well,  dress  does  something  for  most  of  us.  I  laughed 
when  Jacob  Leduc  asked  me  to  buy  black  silk,  and  get  it 
made  into  a  gown  for  Tonine;  but  the  poor  old  woman 
looks  quite  respectable  in  it,  and  those  white  satin  bows 
that  Eugdnie  trimmed  her  cap  with  are  really  becoming.” 

Monsieur  Haulard  looks  displeased. 

“  It  is  well,  my  wife,”  he  says,  “  in  the  midst  of  prosper¬ 
ity,  to  remember  the  ups  and  downs  of  fortune.  There 
was  a  time  when  Tonine  Duval  always  had  a  silk  gown  to 
her  back,  though,  maybe,  she  seldom  wore  it.” 

But  madame  never  allows  her  husband  the  last  word; 
she  shrugs  her  shoulders  a  little  higher.  “  Ah,  perhaps  so. 
my  friend ;  and  it  might  have  been  better  for  Tonine  and 
Berthe  now  if  that  poor  Matthieu  had  been  more  thrifty.” 


[February  7, 

Here  Madame  Haulard  finds  the  sun  so  scorching  that, 
although  she  wears  a  bonnet,  she  is  glad  to  ask  her  hus¬ 
band  to  shade  her  with  his  huge  blue  umbrella.  [  ^ 

“  Courage,  my  friend  1  ”  He  stands  still  a  minute,  his 
white-trousered  bolster  legs  wide  apart,  takes  off  bis  gray 
felt  hat  and  wipes  his  bald  broad  forehe.ad.  “  Truly j  the 
heat  is  oppressive ;  but  we  are  almost  arrived,  and  there 
is  shade  just  round  the  chapel.” 

Berthe  walks  on  silently.  'The  sun  beats  fiercely  on  her 
head,  but  she  will  not  ask  for  her  parasol.  She  cannot 
force  herself  to  speak  to  Jacob ;  he  keeps  a  little  in  front, 
and  never  once  looks  over  his  shoulder,  even  when  he 
answers  the  questions  of  his  mother-in-law ;  for  ’Ponine  is 
in  a  very  gay  and  garrulous  mood ;  she  has  accomplished 
her  purpose,  and  she  feels  satisfied  with  herself  and  all 
the  world  besides.  Her  child  looks  well,  and  has  received 
some  useful  presents;  and  the  breakfast  provided  by 
Madame  Haulard  was  excellent.  Tonine  has  drunk  more 
wine  than  she  ever  drank  in  her  life.  She  is  in  far  too 
merry  a  mood  to  notice  the  silence  of  the  bride  or  the 
ghastly  pallor  of  the  bridegroom,  for  as  they  now  come  in 
sight  of  the  turn  in  the  road  where  the  chapel  stands, 
Jacob’s  face  has  grown  awful  to  behold ;  his  lips  have  lost 
all  color,  and  he  continually  wipes  his  clammy  forehead 
with  bis  handkerchief. 

Just  then  comes  a  sound  borne  along  from  Villequier, 
and  Jacob  starts  violently  and  looks  round.  No  one  no¬ 
tices  him  except  Berthe ;  for  the  wailing  sound  becomes 
distinct  in  another  instant,  and  the  procession  greet  it 
with  a  merry  laugh. 

It  is  the  group  of  sailors  from  Villequier,  and  Jules  is 
playing  “Marlbrook”  on  an  accordion  very  much  out  of 
tune. 

The  sailors  halt  at  the  turning  which  leads  to  the 
chapel,  and  the  procession  also  halts ;  it  is  customary  for 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  pass  on  together  and  kneel 
side  by  side  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  shrine.  Also  it 
is  customary  for  the  newly-married  pair  to  advance  hand 
in  hand  and  to  kneel  down  together  an  instant  as  they 
pass  the  Calvary  which  is  just  outside  the  chapel. 

But  Jacob  either  does  not  know  or  intends  to  set  aside 
these  cust'-ms.  He  stands  back  that  Berthe  may  pass  in, 
and  he  waits  while  she  kneels  at  the  Calvary,  then  he  fol¬ 
lows  her  slowly  and  unwillingly  to  the  little  shrine  at  right 
angles  with  the  high  road,  but  completely  hidden  from  it 
by  a  massive  group  of  trees ;  the  ground  is  level  for  some 
little  way  to  the  left  of  the  shrine,  and  then,  instead  of  the 
steeply-sloping  bank,  which  they  have  been  skirting  on 
their  way  from  Caudebec,  there  is  a  precipitous  descent  to 
the  river.  The  water  is  very  deep  here,  so  deep  that  when 
the  barre  is  expected  to  be  at  its  worst  the  Caudebec  boats 
go  quickly  down  to  Barre-y-va,  and  lie  snugly  in  the  creek 
made  by.  the  projecting  point  till  the  furious  wave  has 
passed  by.  The  fishermen  say  there  are  holes  here  of  fear¬ 
ful  depth.  The  procession  stands  waiting ;  they  will  all  go 
up  to  the  shrine  to  offer  their  prayers  by  and  by,  but  they 
give  precedence  to  Jacob  and  Berthe. 

Suddenly  a  loud  shriek  bursts  through  the  thick  trees, 
and  at  once  Monsieur  Haulard  and  Jules  Sergent  spring 
forward  to  the  chapel.  Alphonse  Poireau  hangs  back,  but 
the  women  and  the  two  gendarmes  press  on  eagerly,  for 
the  silence  that  follows  the  shriek  has  been  broken  by 
fierce,  shrill  words  that  increase  each  moment  in  vehe¬ 
mence. 

When  Madame  Haulard  arrives  in  front  of  the  chapel 
she  sees  this  :  — 

A  tall  dark  woman  stands  pointing  and  frowning  fiercely 
at  Jacob  Leduc  ;  Berthe  has  flushed  cheeks  and  wild,  ex¬ 
cited  eyes,  and  Monsieur  Haulard  and  the  sailor  look  full 
of  horror. 

“  Are  you  men,  either  of  you  ?  ”  the  dark-eyed  woman 
asks,  in  her  fierce,  high-pitched  voice.  “  Do  you  not  hear 
what  I  say  ?  Listen  then,*  you  others  ”  —  she  turns  to  the 
new-comers  and  points  to  the  shrinking  figure  of  the  stout 
gendarme.  “  Two  years  ago  1  came  to  Barre-y-va  to  pray 
for  a  prosperous  voyage  for  my  son,  Auguste  Durand.  I 
came  by  the  latest  tide ;  if  I  had  waited  a  day  the  boat 
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would  have  started  in  the  early  morning,  but  I  was  impa¬ 
tient,  and  1  left  Havre  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  rainy 
evening  and  the  light  went  early;  it  was  growing  dark  by 
the  time  I  reached  Villequier.  I  was  told  I  had  better 
sleep  there,  and  make  my  pilgrimage  in  the  morning ;  but 
1  was  restless,  1  could  not  sleep ;  1  asked  my  way  and  went 
on  in  the  dark  till  I  reached  this  place.  I  saw  the  light  of 
the  lamp  through  the  trees,  and  thought  I  would  stay  on 
through  the  night  beside  the  chapel,  in  prayer  for  my 
Auguste,  and  not  go  on  to  Caudebec  till  the  morning,  for  I 
believed  I  was  much  farther  off  than  1  really  was.  I  went 
in  and  knelt  down  there  ”  —  she  points  her  lon^  brown 
hand  to  the  bench  in  front  of  the  grating  —  ‘‘  and  after  a 
bit  I  think  I  fell  asleep.  Suddenly  1  bear  a  crashing,  rum¬ 
bling^  sound  and  a  loud  cry  ;  the  crashing  goes  on  and  on, 
and  I  hold  my  breath  in  terror.  Then  comes  a  heavy  fall. 

I  listen,  but  there  is  only  silence.  I  say  to  myself,  ‘  Some 
one  has  fallen  down  the  steep  cliff  and  has  perhaps  stunned 
himself.  1  must  give  what  help  I  can.’  In  an  instant,  be¬ 
fore  I  can  move,  1  hear  a  stealthy,  cautious  sound,  nearer 
to  me  than  the  fall  was  ;  it  is  as  if  some  one  pushes  through 
the  bushes  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  1  wait  —  some¬ 
thing  in  this  sound  frightens  me  more  than  the  other  ”  — 

Jacob  rouses  himself  abruptly.  “  What  is  this  folly  ? 
Are  we  men  V  ”  he  utters  an  oath,  and  he  looks  specially 
at  the  two  gendarmes,  as  if  be  had  a  right  to  their  support. 
“Why  do  we  listen  to  a  mad  woman?  No  sane  woman 
would  think  of  sleeping  outside  the  chapel  all  night  in  the 
rain,  and  because  this  old  witch  did  this,  and  because  she 
had  a  bad  dream,  she  is  to  fly  at  me  like  a  wild  cat  with 
impunity !  ”  Hu  tries  to  stand  erect ;  but  he  almost  reels 
while  he  speaks,  and  stammers  out  the  next  words ; 
“  Come,  Berthe,  come  then ;  we  have  wasted  time  enough 
here.  If  our  friends  like  to  amuse  themselves  with  this 
fury  they  can  do  it ;  but  if  she  follows  me  to  Caudebec  she 
will  be  locked  up." 

No  one  heeds  him,  all  the  staring  faces  are  full  of  horror 
and  expectation.  Berthe  moves  closer  to  Monsieur  Hau- 
lard,  her  eyes  are  full  of  menace.  Madame  Durand  breaks 
in  on  Jacob's  speech  at  the  first  pause :  — 

“  Mad  I  mon  Dieu  !  I  have  thought  all  this  time  that  it 
might  be  a  bad  dream,  or  that  the  fever  had  made  me  mad  ; 
I  have  thought  this,  but  I  am  not  a  witch  or  a  fury.  No, 
brigand ;  I  was  not  mad  when  I  saw  you  —  yes,  you  —  come 
slowly  past  me,  dragging  something  after  you,  something 
which  sounded  heavy  before  you  came  in  sight.  Ah,  mon 
Dieu  !  Well  for  me  if  I  had  never  stirred  — never  looked 
that  night !  I  should  have  spared  myself  many  a  night  of 
horror  since.  He  ”  —  she  turns  from  Jacob  to  Monsieur 
Haulard  —  “  left;  his  burden  and  went  forward  to  the  edge 
of  the  steep  bank  yonder,  and  then  I  —  I  could  not  help  it 

—  I  bent  forward  and  I  saw  what  it  was  he  had  dragged 
so  slowly —  it  was  the  body  of  a  man,  and  it  lay  just  there 

—  there  where  you  stand.  I  hid  myself  out  of  sight  before 
the  murderer  came  back,  and  then  I  heard  again  the  heavy 
dragging  over  the  ground  ’’ —  there  is  a  movement  among 
the  listeners  —  “  and  then  the  sullen  splash  below.  I  tried 
to  cry  out,  but  I  could  not.  I  could  not  even  move.  When 
at  last  I  roused  myself,  dawn  had  broken ;  I  looked  through 
the  trees,  and  there  on  the  ground  was  the  cap  of  a  gen¬ 
darme,  with  a  sprig  of  myrtle  fastened  into  the  band  ”  — 

“  What  became  of  that  cap  ?  ”  says  Haulard,  sternly  ; 
“  you  should  have  come  on  at  once  to  Caudebec  with  that, 
and  have  made  your  deposition.’’ 

The  woman  looks  at  him  grimly.  “  Monsieur,  we  cannot 
always  do  all  we  should  do.  For  me,  that  day  I  had  but 
strength  enough  to  crawl  back  to  the  road,  and  there  a  kind 
wagoner  picked  me  up  and  took  me  on  to  Beuzeville ; 
there  I  had  fever  on  the  brain,  and  I  was  scarcely  sure  till 
to-day  if  what  I  had  seen  was  real  or  a  bad  dream.  But 
to-day,  when  I  saw  his  face,  I  knew  all  was  true.’’  She 
points  at  Jacob ;  but  no  one  looks  at  him,  they  are  too 
much  excited  in  listening  to  her.  “  For  the  cap,  I  know 
nothing  —  I  left  it  where  it  lay,  No  doubt  he  took  care  it 
should  never  be  seen  ’’  — 

She  stops  with  a  sudden  awe  on  her  face. 

Berthe  has  come  forward  and  stands  facing  Jacob  —  so 


pale,  so  calm,  so  stern,  that  excitement  dies  out  of  the 
group ;  the  stillness  is  so  profound  that  the  girl’s  voice 
strikes  a  chill  into  her  listeners  : 

“  My  friends,  she  speaks  the  truth  —  this  man,  Jacob 
Leduc,  is  a  murderer;  he  murdered  my  Fran9ois.  He  told 
him  the  high  path  along  the  cole  was  safe,  and  not  danger¬ 
ous,  as  I  had  told  him  it  was,  and  he  was  watching  for  him 
when  he  fell.  I  have  felt  that  he  knew  something,  when¬ 
ever  I  looked  at  that  man ;  and  all  this  time  —  all  this 
time  ’’  (she  turns  and  looks  sternly  at  the  group  behind 
her)  “  you  have  pronounced  my  Fran9ois  a  faithless  cow¬ 
ard.  This  man  is  his  murderer ;  here  is  the  proof :  that 
evening  when  —  when  Fran9ois  parted  from  me  I  fixed  a 
sprig  of  myrtle  in  his  cap.’’ 

An  angry  murmur  rises  round  her,  and  Jules  and 
another  of  the  sailors  take  firm  hold  of  Jacob. 

He  offers  no  resistance  —  he  seems  paralyzed  with  fear. 

At  Berthe’s  first  words  he  has  begun  to  tremble;  the 
ghastly  pallor  has  come  back  to  his  face,  and  now  he 
shrinks  from  the  blue  e>es  which  fix  so  sternly  on  him. 

“  Take  me  away,’’  he  murmurs,  “  take  me  anywhere 
away  from  her.” 

Monsieur  Haulard  too  shrinks  away  from  Berthe ;  there 
is  something  awful  and  unnatural  in  the  terrible  calm  that 
possesses  her. 

The  sailors  lead  Jacob  away  to  Caudebec,  and  there  is 
an  instant  of  silence.  Then  Monsieur  Haulard  looks  at 
Berthe. 

“  Mon  Dieu  !  ’’  he  saj  s,  and  advances  quickly  to  her. 
He  is  too  late ;  Berthe  totters,  puts  one  hand  to  her  heart, 
and  falls  at  her  mother’s  feet. 

“  Best  so,”  the  tailor  says  to  his  wife,  when  at  last  they 
reach  their  home  in  the  Grand  Place  of  Caudebec ;  “  bet¬ 
ter  that  poor  Berthe  should  pass  away  at  once  and  be 
spared  the  end  of  this  tragedy.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

At  the  late  grand  dog-show  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
Queen  Victoria  took  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  deer¬ 
hounds. 

It  appears  that  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh  do  not 
fancy  parting  with  their  money  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  John  Knox,  so  he  is  not  to  have  a  statue. 

The  current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  con¬ 
tains  an  article  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  on  a  subject 
which,  if  not  very  pleasant,  is  at  least  interesting.  It  ad¬ 
vocates  burning  dead  bodies  as  against  the  present  prac¬ 
tice  of  burial.  The  article  goes  at  much  length  into  the 
chemistry  of  the  subject,  and  shows  how  the  decay  of  the 
body  is  really  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  slow  burning. 

Prosper  Meri.mee’s  posthumous  works  —  “  Dernicres 
Nouvelles  ”  and  *•  Lettres  a  une  Inconnue” — have  unfort¬ 
unately  revived  an  ancient  and  baseless  scandal.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  late  Academician  was  the  father-in- 
law  of  Napoleon  HI.,  by  reason  of  his  marriage  with  Mme. 
de  Montijo.  The  fact  is,  that  a  long  and  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  connected  Merimee  and  Mme.  de  Montijo,  who  may 
possibly  be  the  Inconnue  to  whom  the  letters  are  addressed. 
But  at  the  date  assigned  to  the  novelist’s  marriage,  Mme. 
Merim^  was  yet  living. 

Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte  continues  his  great 
work  on  the  Basque  Language,  of  which  about  one  third 
remains  still  to  be  completed.  He  is  now  engaged  on  a 
comparative  glossary  of  the  dialects  and  sub^ialects  of 
the  language.  His  vocabulary  consists  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  words  collected  by  himself  from  the 
mouths  of  the  peasants  as  well  as  from  printed  books. 
The  Prince  has  paid  five  several  visits  to  the  country,  ver¬ 
ifying  and  re-verifying,  village  by  village,  all  his  results, 
finding  out  where  each  word  ceased  to  exist  and  was  re¬ 
placed  by  another,  so  that  he  has  the  hahitat  of  all  his 
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terms.  He  has  secured  manj'  popular  names  of  plants,  in¬ 
sects,  etc.,  that  do  not  exist  in  print,  and  has  found  the 
changes  in  nomenclature  in  the  different  districts  very  in¬ 
teresting. 

The  Acadtmy  says:  “James  Russell  Lowell  is  now  at 
B'lorence,  whence  he  will  return  to  the  United  States  in  the 
spring,  stopping  in  Paris  and  London  on  his  way  home.  It 
is  hoped  that,  during  the  time  he  is  in  London,  he  will  take 
the  chair  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  New  Shakespeare 
Society,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  to 
whose  transactions  he  will,  after  a  time,  contribute  a  paper. 
It  is  also  understood  that  he  will  answer  Professor  Joseph 
Payne’s  argument  against  him  in  the  last  part  of  the 
‘  Chaucer  Society’s  Essays,’  a)  to  the  sounding  of  the  final 
e  in  Old  French  and  Early  English  verse,  a  point  on  which 
Dr.  Lowell,  in  his  ‘  My  Study  Windows,’  disputed  Pro¬ 
fessor  Payne’s  views,  or  his  understanding  of  them,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  that  gentleman’s  paper  in  the  Philological  Society, 
Transactions.” 

The  London  Spectator  thinks  that  George  Eliot  is  the 
author  of  the  new  serial  novel,  “  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd.”  “  If  ‘  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,’  ”  says  the 
critic,  “  is  not  written  by  George  Eliot,  then  there  is  a  new 
light  among  novelists.  In  every  page  of  these  introduc¬ 
tory  chapters  there  are  a  dozen  sentences  which  have  the 
ring  of  the  wit  and  the  wisdom  of  the  only  truly  great 
English  novelist  now  living.  The  description  of  Gabriel 
Oak  is  too  perfect,  for  it  will  not  bear  curtailment,  but  it 
has  such  extractible  characteristics  as  these  :  *  He  was 

at  the  brightest  period  of  masculine  life,  for  his  intellect 
and  his  emotions  were  clearly  separated ;  he  ha  t  passed 
the  time  during  which  the  influence  of  youth  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  mingles  them  in  the  character  of  impulse,  and  he 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  stage  wherein  they  become 
united  again,  in  the  character  of  prejudice,  by  the  influence 
of  a  wife  and  family.  In  short  he  was  twenty-eight,  and  a 
bachelor . Fitness  being  the  basis  of  all  beauty,  no¬ 

body  could  have  denied  that  his  steady  swings  and  turns  in 
and  about  the  flock  had  elements  of  grace.  Yet,  although 
if  occasion  demanded  he  could  do  or  think  a  thing  with  as 
mercurial  a  dash  as  can  the  men  of  towns,  who  are  more 
to  the  manner  born,  bis  special  power,  morally,  physically, 
and  mentally,  was  static,  owing  little  or  nothing  to  momen¬ 
tum  as  a  rule.’  Then  the  beautiful  girl  with  whom  Farmer 
Oak  falls  in  love  is  described  in  passages  which  bear  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  ;  here  is  one  :  ‘  'I'here  was  a  bright  air 
and  manner  about  her  now,  by  which  she  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  desirability  of  her  existence  could  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  this  rather  saucy  assumption  failed  in  Ming 
offensive,  because  a  beholder  felt  it  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
true.  Like  exceptional  emphasis  in  the  tone  of  a  genius, 
that  which  would  have  made  mediocrity  ridiculous  was  an 
addition  to  recognized  power.’  And  the  inarticulateness  of 
Gabriel :  ‘  He  wished  she  knew  his  impressions  ;  but  he 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  carrying  an  odor  in  a  net, 
as  of  attempting  to  convey  the  intangibilities  of  his  feeling 
in  the  coarse  meshes  of  language.’  There  is  a  passage 
descriptive  of  the  companionship  of  the  stars,  so  learned 
and  so  poetical  that  it  seems  to  be  irrefutable  evidence  of 
the  authorship.”  ^ 

The  Daily  News  thinks  that  the  literature  of  the  year  has 
shown  no  decay  in  the  mere  productive  power  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  :  but  as  one  surveys  mentally  the  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  year,  the  memory  rests  on  very  few  books 
which  may  fairly  be  called  an  addition  to  English  litera¬ 
ture.  We  cannot  say  that  anything  is  added  to  poetry  be¬ 
cause  two  or  three  poets  of  acknowledged  merit  have  pro¬ 
duced  works  which  do  not  particularly  detract  from  tneir 
reputation.  If  we  turn  to  the  other  branch  of  imaginative 
literature,  we  shall  find  the  same  remarks  equally  appro¬ 
priate.  Fiction,  never  more  prolific,  and  never  written  up 
to  a  more  respectable  average  level  than  in  the  year  now 
closing,  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  any  permanent  gift  to 
English  literature.  The  year  had  more  of  freshness  in  its 
pn^uctiveness  when  it  concerned  itself  with  biography 
than  with  poetry  or  with  fiction.  The  autobiography  of  Mr. 
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John  Stuart  Mill  is  one  of  the  few  really  sincere  exposi¬ 
tions  of  self  that  literature  has  yet  found,  and  the  News 
is  satisfied  that  it  will  always  be  esteemed  a  remarkable 
book.  There  was  considerable  activity  of  a  certain  specu¬ 
lative  kind  last  year,  perhaps  set  partly  in  motion  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold’s  “  Literature  and  Dogma.”  It  was  not, 
however,  in  relation  to  that  work,  but  in  reply  to  Mr.  Mill’s 
“  Liberty,”  that  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  published  his 
“  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.”  In  philosophy,  if  we 
except  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes’s  brilliant  and  daring  volume,  en¬ 
titled  “  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,”  we  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  had  any  book  during  the  year  likely  to  have  a 
stimulating  influence  upon  thought,  or  which  has  brought 
out  much  that  was  new.  In  science.  Dr.  Wyville  Thom¬ 
son’s  work  on  the  “  Depths  of  the  Sea  ”  records  a  series  of 
investigations  on  new  and,  in  a-  literal  sense,  untrodden 
ground,  which  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger  this  year  has 
continued.  The  researches  of  Professor  Ferrier  into  the 
localization  of  the  various  functions  of  the  brain,  and  Mr. 
Norman  Lockyer’s  observations  on  solar  physics,  also  mark 
the  year.  In  political  economy.  Professor  Cairnes  hss  done 
good  public-service  in  his  volume  of  “  Essays  in  Political 
Economy.”  But  the  books  are  few  by  virtue  of  which  the 
literature  of  the  past  year  is  to  be  prevented  from  passing 
into  oblivion,  as  the  almanac  does  when  its  time  is  out,  or 
the  pantomime  of  the  one  season  when  the  period  is  ap¬ 
proaching  for  the  preparation  of  another. 

Mil.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  the  Shakespearian  scholar,  sends 
the  following  note  to  The  Academy :  Professor  Seeley 

asked  me  to-day  whether  any  critic  had  ever  identified  the 
‘  dozen  or  sixteen  lines  ’  which  Hamlet  asked  the  Player  if  he 
could  study,  and  insert  in  his  play.  The  Professor  said  that 
he  had  identified  them,  and  that  they  went  far  to  explain 
Hamlet’s  character.  No  doubt  some  of  the  thousand  and 
one  critics  of  Shakespeare  have  identified  the  lines ;  for,  the 
point  once  raised,  mistake  in  the  lines  is  impossible.  But 
as  neither  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Schlegcl,  Gervinus  (though 
be  quotes  the  lines  as  applying  to  Hamlet),  Dyce,  or  the 
Cambridge  editors,  have  a  note  on  the  point,  it  is  worth  a 
few  words  now. 

“  Hamlet  says  to  the  Player,  whom  he  asks,  *  Can  you 
play  the  murther  of  Gonzago  ?  ’ 

You  could  for  a  need  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteene 
lines,  which  I  would  set  downe,  and  insert  in’t  ?  Could  ye  not? 

Play.  —  I  (=  aye),  my  Lord. 

“  Then  having  ‘  set  downe  ’  this  speech,  and  declaimed  or 
‘  pronounc’d’  it  to  this  Player,  Hamlet  afterwards  says  to 
‘  two  or  three  of  the  Players,’  evidently  speaking  mainly  to 
I  the  one  who  is  to  speak  the  inserted  speech  :  — 

Speake  the  Speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounc’d  it  to  you, 

trippingly  on  the  Tongue . Be  not  too  tame  neyther;  but 

let  your  owne  Discretion  be  your  Tutor,.etc. 

“Then  cimes  the  play, and  in  it  the  more  than  a  ‘dozen 
or  sixteene  lines,’  ‘  the  Speech  ’  ‘  set  downe  ’  by  Hamlet  for 
the  Player  who  plays  the  King,  and  thus  pictures  Hamlet 
himself :  — 

.  .  .  But  what  we  do  determine,  oft  we  breake : 

Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  Memorie, 

Of violent  Birth,  but  poore  validitie: 

Which  now,  like  Fruite  unripe,  stickes  on  the  Tree, 

But  fall  vnshaken,  when  they  mellow  bee. 

Most  necessary  ’tis,  that  we  forget 

To  pay  onr  selves,  what  to  our  selves  is  debt ; 

What  to  our  selves  in  passion  we  propose. 

The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 

But  orderly  to  end,  when  I  begun, 

Our  Willes  and  Fates  do  so  contrary  run, 

That  our  Devices  still  are  overthrownc; 

Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  owne. 

“  This  is  surely  Hamlet’s  inserted  speech,  the  moral  of 
‘  The  Tragedie  of  Hamlet,’  written  by  Shakespeare  himself. 
Weak  Will,  strong  Fate,  are  at  war  throughout  the  play, 
till  the  end  comes,  and  the  Will,  in  a  way  ‘  none  of  its  own,’ 
carries  out  Fate’s  decree.” 
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It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  which  no  one  could  set¬ 
tle,  how  Shakespeare  would  have  fared  in  the  hands  of  a 
publisher  to-day.  Would  T.  T.,  that  modest  man  of  let¬ 
ters  among  publishers,  when  issuing  the  Sonnets,  have  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  so  small  a  fife  when  leading  his  great 
author  through  the  newspapers?  We  could  fancy  T.  T. 
to-day  putting  out  vague  paragraphs  to  the  effect  that  lit¬ 
erary  circles  were  on  the  qui  vive  respecting  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  remarkable  series  of  sonnets,  and  we  could  im¬ 
agine  T.  T.  privately  informing  newspaper  correspondents 
upon  the  connection  which  W.  H.  had  with  W.  S.,  and  al¬ 
lowing  them  advance  sheets  of  the  sonnets  with  strict  injunc¬ 
tions  not  to  print  the  whole  of  any  one  sonnet.  How  T.  T. 
would  himself  apjiear  disguised  as  P.  P.  in  an  innocent  note 
to  the  editor  of  an  evening  paper,  inquiring  if  any  of  his 
readers  could  inform  him  who  W.  H.  was,  and  in  what 
sense  he  was  the  begetter  of  that  charming  volume  of 
sonnets  recently  published  by  T.  T.  Then  his  advertise¬ 
ments  would  have  T.  T.  at  the  top.  “  This  day  Published 
by  T.  T.”  in  large,  bold  letters,  “  Sonnets  by  W.  S.”  in 
neat,  moilest  letters  ;  and  the  notices  would  ordinarily  read, 

“  T.  T.  has  published  in  the  elegant  style  characteristic  of  | 
his  shop  a  volume  of  sonnets.”  About  the  holiday  season 
T.  T.  would  begin  to  publish  himself  and  W.  S.  again, 
this  time  in  an  illustrated  edition,  buying  electrotypes 
of  such  wood-cuts  as  were  within  eye-shot  of  the  sonnets, 
and  adroitly  working  them  in  as  charming  illustrations. 

“  Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make  ” 

would  have  a  delightful  view  of  a  tombstone,  with  the 
original  inscription  erased  to  beguile  the  book-buyer  who 
had  seen  ih.at  same  tombstone  in  the  illustrated  edition  of 
Ben  Jonson’s  Underwooil ;  and  again  the  public  would  be 
advised  to  buy  T.  T.’s  illustrated  edition  of  W.  S.’s  son¬ 
nets,  and  indeed  earnestly  admonished,  “  Be  sure  to  call 
for  T.  T.’s  edition.” 

Yet  if  we  could  turn  the  glass  full  upon  this  singularly 
reserved  publisher,  should  we  find  him  very  different  from 
his  more  syllabic  brother  of  to-day  ?  Nay,  if  we  could 
only  place  ourselves  beside  T.  T.  himself,  and  look  for¬ 
ward  to  ourselves,  should  we  see  the  vanishing  point  of  all 
T.  T.’s  virtues  ?  It  is  always  safe  to  fall  back  upon  the 
axiom  that  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  the  publishing  variety  of  human  nature  is 
under  the  influence  of  like  passions  now  as  then.  But  re¬ 
garding  that  development  which  the  social  arrangements 
of  an  age  and  the  changed  accidents  of  life  bring  about, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  publisher  of  this  perioil  stands 
in  another  relation  to  the  author  and  to  the  public 
than  heretofore;  the  business  is  taking  the  direction  of 
other  lines  of  commerce  and  becoming  an  organization. 
Individual  enterprise  b  not  more  limited,  but  it  is  less 
likely  to  lie  solitary  and  self-dependent.  Once  the  book¬ 
seller  was  the  publisher,  or  the  printer  was  the  publisher, 
but  now  the  division  between  the  printer,  bookseller,  and 
publisher  is  becoming  so  precise  that  a  fourth  factor  even 


appears,  the  jobber,  and  it  is  because  of  these  clearly  de¬ 
fined  departments  of  business  that  organizations  rise  and 
grow  which  take  their  place  along  with  other  great  indus¬ 
trial  combinations.  A  book  is  so  complex  a  thing,  and 
books  have  become  so  essential  to  modern  life,  that  the  ad¬ 
equate  production  of  one  is  scarcely  possible  except  those 
combining  to  produce  it  are  constantly  engaged  upon  a 
great  variety  of  books ;  in  other  words,  to  make  one  par¬ 
ticular  book  well,  there  need  to  have  grown  together  fac¬ 
tors  that  could  make  any  other  book  well,  and  thus  it  is 
that  with  a  public  demanding  a  great  deal  of  reading 
matter,  and  rapidly  exhausting  it,  combinations  must  exist 
with  corresponding  capacities  for  production. 

The  machinery  which  enters  into  our  daily  life  to-day 
has  not  left  books  alone.  The  manufacture  of  books  has 
come  to  be  dependent  upon  a  thousand  delicate  springs 
and.  wheels,  human  and  mechanical,  which  are  forced  to 
come  together  in  one  place  and  act  harmoniously.  Here 
and  there  we  see  solitary  workmen  producing  upon  the 
old  plan  their  one  book  at  a  time,  and  doing  it  often  well, 
doing  it  at  any  rate  from  a  certain  moral  necessity  ;  but 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  book  business  is  toward  the 
treatment  of  books  as  articles  of  manufacture  and  con¬ 
sumption,  as  those  terms  stand  in  our  political  economy. 
Happily  there  is  a  spiritual  nature  in  books  which  lives 
inde{)endently  of  the  one  who  puts  together  the  externals. 
W.  S.  is  the  “ever-living  poet,”  without  much  regard  to 
T.  T.  or  W.  H.  At  some  other  time  we  should  like  to 
say  more  fully  that  there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend, 
under  the  existing  state  of  things,  a  poorer  chance  not  that 
W.  S.  will  write,  but  that  T.  T.  will  publish  for  him. 

NOTES. 

—  The  Riverside  Riilletin,  a  little  sheet  issued  monthly  in 
the  interests  of  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York  :  The  Riv¬ 
erside  Press,  Cambridge,  found  favor  with  the  readers  to 
whom  it  was  sent,  and  upon  discontinuing  it,  the  features 
which  distinguished  it  from  an  advertising  sheet  have 
been  retained  in  the  present  and  following  page  of  Every 
Saturday.  It  is  proposed  hereafter  to  make  these  two 
pages  weekly  what  the  Bulletin  was  monthly,  a  Recoril 
of  Publications  and  Spectator  in  Literary  Matters.  Al¬ 
though  from  necessity  we  print  Spectator  with  a  capital  S, 
we  pronounce  it  with  a  small  one,  as  it  is  not  intended 
that  the  brief  essays  which  will  ordinarily  appear  on  this 
page  shall  be  modelled  either  on  our  London  contempo¬ 
rary  or  our  literary  ancestor.  There  is  so  much  merg¬ 
ing  going  on  in  periodical  literature  in  America  that  the 
Bulletin  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  satisfy  its  liter¬ 
ary  curiosity  and  find  out  how  it  felt  to  be  merged.  It  is 
resigned  and  heartily  thankful  that  it  is  spared  the  wider 
experience  of  an  immersion  in  the  Atlantic. 

—  The  title  of  gur  new  serial  story,  the  second  instalment 
of  which  is  given  in  the  present  number,  has  probably 
puzzled  some  of  our  readers.  The  title  is  taken  from  the 
I9th  stanza  of  Gray’s  “  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  :  ”  — 

“  Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray  ; 

Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.” 

W E  print  elsewhere  a  paper  from  the  pen  of  Frances 
Power  Cobbe  on  the  “  Personal  Recollections  of  Mary 
Somerville.”  This  charming  record  of  a  singularly  beau¬ 
tiful  life  has  already  passed  through  several  editions  in 
England  and  America.  The  work  is  reprinted  in  this 
country  by  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers. 
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—  The  brief  rejKirt  of  the  Librarian  of  Congrese,  to  which 
we  have  before  referred,  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  impression  that  Mr.  SpofTord  is  wrestling  with 
a  rapid  accumulation  of  books,  re(]uiring  better  facilities 
for  record,  and  house-room  for  the  books  themselves. 
Measures  have  been  set  on  foot  to  increase  the  library 
quarters  by  a  new  building.  Of  that  another  time  ;  we 
wish  now  to  make  the  suggestion  that  the  enforced  entry 
of  all  American  books  in  the  library  by  title,  and,  to  con¬ 
firm  the  copyright,  by  duplicate  copies  of  the  work,  be 
made  the  opportunity  for  a  more  systematic  and  thorough 
bibliography  than  can  otherwise  be  procured.  Why 
should  not  the  Librarian  issue  a  Bulletin  at  stated  inter¬ 
vals,  recording  the  title-pages  of  the  works  there  depos¬ 
ited  ?  Fresher  information  would  be  obtained  if  his 
Bulletin  were  made  from  the  title-pages  first  deposited 
for  registry,  but  the  information  might  be  misleading,  rs, 
if  we  mistake  not,  title-pages  are  sometimes  submitted 
to  wbieli  no  book'  afterwards  corresponds.  Such  a  Bulle¬ 
tin  would  be  invaluable  to  the  literary  profession  of  the 
country,  whether  authors,  editors,  publishers,  librarians,  or 
bibliographers  and  private  collectors.  It  would  not,  of 
course,  be  a  complete  list  of  all  American  publications ;  it 
would  exclude  reprints,  except  where  these  had  been  mod¬ 
ified  by  the  introduction  of  copyright  matter,  and  it 
would  also  leave  out  of  sight  a  good  many  privately 
printed  books,  for  which  the  author  takes  out  no  copyright, 
but  then  it  would  be  the  basis  of  a  complete  list,  and  for 
ordinary  purposes  quite  sufficient.  We  think  the  Patent 
Office  publishes  a  list  of  patents  conferred ;  why  should  not 
the  Library  publish,  for  the  benefit  of  a  large  class,  lists  of 
books  which  have  been  granted  copyright  ? 

—  No  one  sauntering  through  the  rebuilt  district  of  Bos¬ 
ton  can  fail  to  notice  the  better  taste  shown  in  shop  signs. 
The  lettering  is  frequently  modelled  after  French  styles, 
and  a  peculiarly  graceful  effect  produced  by  the  delicacy  of 
lines.  Probably  we  have  to  thank  the  architect  some¬ 
times  fur  this,  and  certainly  there  are  few  single  points 
about  the  external  of  a  mercantile  building  better  worth 
an  architect’s  attention.  By  a  good  arrangement  of  signs, 
and  by  style  in  the  signs  themselves,  he  can  decorate  the 
building  very  effectively,  'fhere  is  a  Baltimore  custom  which 
is  worthy  of  imitation  elsewhere,  by  which  the  succession  of 
a  firm  is  denoted  when  a  single  name  has  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  Henry  VVilliamson,  for  instance,  carries 
on  the  business  which  his  father,  William  Williamson, 
started,  and  so,  when  the  son  takes  the  business,  he  puts 
his  father  gently  in  the  corner  of  his  sign,  as  — 


which  has  its  explanation  not  in  any  vainglorious  pride 
of  association  with  a  historic  movement,  but  in  thankful¬ 
ness  that  he  had  been  turned  away  by  Divine  Providence, 
as  he  says  in  the  same  letter,  ••  from  what  Roger  Williams 
calls  ‘  the  worhl’s  great  trinity,  pleasure,  profit,  and  honor,’ 
to  take  side  with  the  poor  and  oppressed.” 

—  The  recollections  of  these  leaders  and  the  private  cor¬ 
respondence  of  those  days,  yet  to  be  brought  to  light,  will 
furnish  valuable  material  when  the  history  is  written. 
The  antislavery  conflict  was  the  stimulus  to  literary  ac¬ 
tivity,  supplying  Lowell  and  Whittier  and  lesser  poets 
with  the  motive  for  some  imperishable  verse,  and  some  of 
the  cleverest,  most  native  things  in  our  literature  were 
written  with  pens  sharpened  in  the  struggle.  The  con¬ 
ventions,  meetings,  fairs,  and  gatherings  of  all  kinds  were 
never  complete  without  some  poem  or  little  newspaper  that 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  fixed  it  in  letters.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  wheat  not  yet  winnowed  from 
the  great  mass  of  printed  material.  Lowell,  for  instance, 
has  not  inserted  in  his  poems  one  at  least :  ”  A  Letter 
from  Boston,”  published  in  The  Anlislavery  Advocate,  of 
Dublin,  January,  1858  —  a  witty  description  of  the  men  and 
women  prominent  in  the  antislavery  bazaar  at  Faneuil 
Hall.  They  were  all  in  earnest,  but  time  has  separated 
the  big  from  the  little,  and  probably  future  writers  will  let 
the  paragraphs  about  Pillsbury  shrink,  while  those  of  Phil¬ 
lips  and  Garrison  extend.  Of  Phillips,  he  says  :  — 

“  There,  with  one  hand  behind  his  back 
Stands  Phillips,  buttoned  in  a  sack, 

Our  Attic  orator,  our  Cliutham  ; 

Old  fogies,  when  he  lightens  at  ’em. 

Shrivel  like  leaves;  to  him  ’tis granted 
Always  to  say  the  word  that’s  wanted. 

So  that  he  seems  but  .speaking  clearer 
The  tip-top  thought  of  every  hearer  ; 

His  eloquence  no  frothy  show. 

The  gutter’s  street-polluted  flow  ; 

No  Mississippi’s  yellow  flood. 

Whose  shoalncss  can’t  be  seen  for  mud; 

So  simply  clear,  serenely  deep. 

So  silent,  strong, its  graceful  sweep; 

None  measures  its  unrippling  force. 

Who  has  not  striven  to  stem  its  course.” 

When  he  comes  to  Parker  Pillsbury,  who  was  perhaps 
rather  prominent  than  eminent,  Lowell’s  lines  catch  a 
spirit  of  waggery,  as  if  he  respected  tlie  man  but  could  not 
help  making  fun  of  him  :  — 

“  Beyond,  a  crater  in  each  eye. 

Sways  brown,  broad-shouldered  Pillsbury ; 

Who  tears  up  words,  like  trees,  by  the  roots,  — 

A  Theseus  in  stout  cowhide  boots ;  ” 


HENRY  WTLLIAMSON 
0/  William. 

—  Mr.  Whittier’s  “  The  Antislavery  Convention  of 
1833  ”  in  the  February  Atlantic,  calls  fresh  attention 
to  the  men  engaged  in  the  great  conflict,  and  especially 
to  those  who  have  written  of  it.  Mr.  May’s  Recollec¬ 
tions,  published  by  Osgood  &  Co.,  should  be  read  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  paper,  for  the  bright  references  to  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  it.  Mr.  Whittier  himself,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Garrison  in  1863,  in  answer  to  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  Antislavery  Society,  writes :  “  I  am  not  insensible 
to  literary  reputation  ;  I  love  perhaps  too  well  the  praise 
and  good-will  of  my  fellow-men  ;  but  I  set  a  higher  value 
on  my  name  as  appended  to  the  Antislavery  Declaration 
of  1833  than  on  the  title-page  of  any  book,”  a  statement 


and  much  more,  in  which  he  lashes  himself  with  a  verbal 
whip.  The  whole  letter  bristles  with  good  things,  but 
we  must  resist  the  temptation  of  copying,  except  one 
passage  on  Stephen  Foster,  which  is  too  much  for  us  :  — 

“  Hard  by,  as  calm  as  summer  even. 

Smiles  thq  reviled  and  pelted  Stephen. 

A  man  with  caoutchouc  endurance, 

A  perfect  gem  for  life-insurance  ; 

A  kind  of  maddened  John  the  Baptist 
To  whom  the  harshest  word  comes  aptest ; 

Who,  struck  by  stone  or  brick  ill-starred. 

Hurls  back  an  epithet  as  hard. 

Which,  deadlier  than  stone  or  brick. 

Has  a  propensity  to  stick. 

His  oratory  is  like  the  scream 
Uf  the  iron-horse’s  frenzied  steam. 

Which  warns  the  world  to  leave  wide  space 
For  the  black  engine’s  swerveless  race. 

Ye  men  with  neck-cloths  white,  I  warn  you, 

Hcd>et  a  whole  hay-mow  la  cornu." 


